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The  villain  tried  to  stab  him 


gambler’s  throat,  and  seized  his  arm 
had  knocked  down  the  other  man  and  sprang  to  his  partner’s  aid 
Fearing  arrest,  the  other  two  men  ran  from  the  room. 
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Playing  Against  the  Gamblers. 


BY  A.  NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 


CHAPTER  I.  ■ 

'  > 

THE  COUNTERFEIT  MONEY. 

I 

The  scene  opens  in  the  elegant  private  office  of  Isaac  A. 
Hopkins,  a  wealthy  Broad  Street  stock  broker. 

It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  gloomy  October 
day,  and  the  old  gentleman  sat  at  his  desk,  clad  in  a  neat 
suit  of  black.  He  was  short,  stout,  and  white-haired,  and  a 
closely-cut  wffiite  mustache  adorned  his  florid  face. 

Two  Secret  Service  detectives  stood  before  him. 

They  were  called  Old  and  Young  King  Brady,  one  of 
them  being  a  tall,  gaunt,  white-haired  man,  with  a  smooth 
face,  and  the  other  a  youth  of  twenty,  with  a  powerful 
figure  and  handsome  features. 

Harry  Brady,  the  youth,  was  the  old  detective’s  pupil, 
hut  they  were  not  related.  A  mere  acquaintance  between 
them  had  ripened  later  into  a  business  partnership. 

“I  have  got  a  mysterious  case  for  you  to  solve,”  the 
broker  was  saying,  as  he  faced  the  officers,  “and  it  is  a  very 

peculiar  case,  too.”  \ 

“What  does  it  involve?”  asked  Old  King  Brady,  as  he 
cautiously  closed  the  door  leading  to  the  outer  office,  where 
the  clerks  were. 

“Somebody  in  my  employ  abstracted  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lar.-.  in  good  bills  from  rny  safe-,  and  left  an  equal  amount 
oT  counterfeits  in  the  money  drawer  in  place  of  them.” 

“A  mean  trick,”  commented  the  old  detective. 

“In  addition,”  continued  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  low  tones,  “the 


rogue  stole  my  will  for  some  purpose  which  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.”  >  / 

“That  is  very  curious.  Do  you  suspect  any  one  in  par¬ 
ticular?” 

“Ho,  Mr. /Brady,  I  can’t  say  I  do.” 

“And  you  sent  for  us  to  run  down  the  guilty  party,  I 
presume?” 

“Exactly  so.  I  want  to  recover  my  money  and  my  will. 
Are  you  willing  to  undertake  the  job?” 

“It  is  in  line  with  our  duty  to  do  so,  Mr.  Hopkins.  But 
in  order  to  meet  with  success,  we'  must  have  some  informa¬ 
tion.” 

“Of  course.  I  will  gladly  tell  you  everything  I  know 
about  the  matter.  Question  me,  and  I’ll  answer  you 
promptly.  I  have  faith  in  your  ability.  Everybody  knows 
Ihe  Bradys  are  the  greatest  living  detectives.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  news  that  you  and  your  boy  partner  are  the  worst 
terrors  to  the  crooks  in  existence.” 

“Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion,”  said  Old  King 
Brady  with  a  bow  and. a  faint  smile.  “I  will  question  you 
at  once.” 

He  nodded  significantly  to  Harry. 

The  boy  drew  a  pencil  and  notebook  from  his  pocket, 
and  during  the  ensuing  dialogue  he  made  copious  memo¬ 
randa  of  what  was  said,  for  future  reference. 

“Proceed,”  said  the  old  broker. 

The  veteran  detective  glanced  around  first  to  see  that  they 
were  alone,  and  his  deep,  watchful  eyes  rested  on  a  moving 
shadow  showing  dimly  through  the  ground  glass  partition. 
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“Have  you  any  record  of  the  stolen  money  to  identify 

it?” 


It  was  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  in  the  outer  of¬ 
fice,  but  the  old  sleuth  made  no  comment  on  the  fact  at 
that  moment.  He  merely  kept  a  wary  glance  on  the  figure, 
took  a  chew  of  plug  tobacco,  put  on  his  big  white  felt  hat, 
and  gathering  up  the  skirts  of  his  old  blue  frock  coat,  he 
asked,  as  he  sat  down : 

“Who,  besides  yourself,  has  access  to  your  safe: 

“My  son  George,  who  is  my  cashier,  and  my  nephew, 
Alfred  Draper,  who  is  employed  as  my  book-keeper.” 

“Do  both  of  these  men  get  good  salaries?” 

“Each  one  receives  three  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

“What  sort  of  characfers  have  they?” 

“As  both  live  with  me  at  my  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
1  know  them  to  be  pretty  good  young  fellows.  They  are 
great  chums,  and  have  no  vices  that  I’m  aware  of,  except 
they  are  both  members  of  the  select  Murray  Hill  Club,  and 
spend  most  of  their  leisure  time  there.” 

“  Then  they  are  no  better  or  worse  than  the  average  young 
New  Yorker?” 

“That  about  covers  the  ground,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“Do  their  expenses  exceed  their  ihcomes?” 

“Not  that  I’m  aware.”  ) 

“How  about  the  rest  of  your  clerks?” 

“All  are  implicitly  trusted  employees,  who  have  been 
with  me  many  years.  I  could  vouch  for  every  one  of  them.” 

“Give  me  their  names,  ages,  addresses  and  occupations.” 

The  broker  complied,  and  Harry  wrote  in  his  book  all 
that  he  said.  .  * 

When  this  was  done  Old  King  Brady  said: 

“Show  us  the  counterfeit  bank  bills  now,  Mr.  Hopkins.” 

Going  to  the  safe  in  the  corner,  the  old  gentleman  opened 
a  drawee,  withdrew  a  bundle  of  money,  and  handed  it  to 
Old  King  Brady. 

The  two  detectives  keenly  examined  every  one  of  the  bills. 

When  they  finished,  the  old  detective  remarked  dryly : 

“All  in  fives,  tens  and  twenties.  The  former  are  drawn 
on  the  Bank  of  Goshen,  the  second  are  on  the  Boston  Bank, 
and  the  latter  are  against  the  Third  National.  In  each 
set  the  series  numbers  are  alike.  They  are  excellent  imi¬ 
tations,  and  acted  as  a  good  blind  to  deceive  you  for  a 
while.” 

“The  five  thousand  dollars,  for  which  they  were  substi¬ 
tuted,  were  placed  in  that  safe  yesterday.  I  discovered 
the  deception  to-day  at  noon.  Therefore  the  bad  bills  must 
have  been  put  in  the  safe  either  yesterday  afternoon  or  this 
morning.” 

“If  this  morning,  there’s  a  probability  that  the  good  bills 
are  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  fraud  who  stole  them,  un¬ 
less  he  got  rid  of  them  when  he  left  this  office  to  go  to  his 
lunch.” 

“That  would  seem  likely  enough.” 

“We  will  test  your  clerks,  and  search  the  office.” 

“They  may  feel  offended - ” 

“Not  if  they  are  guiltless.” 

“Well,  the  ease  is  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“Then  we  mud  have  our  own  way  of  prosecuting  it.” 

“I  am  satisfied,  fiir.” 


“No  record.  But  the  money  was  all  in  brand  new  ten- 
dollar  bills.” 

“That’s  a  fair  clew  to  work  on.  Now,  why  was  your  will 
stolen  ?” 

“I  have  no  idea.  It  was  made  out  in  favor  of  my  son,  to 
whom  I  bequeathed  everything  I  have,  except  a  bequest  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  my  nephew,  Alfred  Draper.” 

“Do  both  young  men  know  the  contents  of  the  will?” 

“Npbody  knows,  except  you,  I  and  my  lawyer,  who  drew 
it  up.” 

“Have  you  no  family?” 

“George  and  my  nephew  are  my  only  living  relatives.” 

“They  are  not  married  men,  are  they?” 

“No.  But  George  has  recently  been  keeping  company 
wifh  a  fine  girl,  named  Jennie  Fair — an  heiress  to  a  vast 
fortune.  She  and  her  mother  reside  at  the  Hotel  Ma¬ 
jestic.” 

“How  about  Alfred  Draper?” 

“A  confirmed  bachelor,  I  think.” 

Old  King  Brady  never  missed  the  shadow  from  the 
ground  glass  partition  during  all  the  time  he  was  speaking. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fellow  was  eavesdrop¬ 
ping. 

Young  King  Brady  now  began  to  question  the  old  broker, 
and  while  he  was  so  employed,  the  old  detective  softly  opened 
the  door.  Leaping  out,  he  turned  the  corner,  and  there  saw  a 
tall,  slender  young  man  in  a  checked  suit,  standing  in  an 
obscure  spot  with  his  ear  pressed  against  the  glass,  in¬ 
tently  listening. 

He  had  a  smooth  face,  a  long  nose,  and  sharp,  crafty 
blue  eyes. 

Old  King  Brady  tapped  him  on  the  arm. 

“Caught!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Oh !”  gasped  the  young  man,  with  a  violent  start,  as  he 
recoiled. 

“Listening,  eh?”  asked  the  old  detective  pleasantly. 

“  I — I — I  thought  I  heard  Uncle  Isaac  calling  me,  and 
was  just  listening  to  find  out,”  stammered  the  young  man. 

“So,  you  are  Alfred  Drapef,  the  broker’s  nephew,  are 
you?” 

“Yes,  sir,  and  you,  I  presume,  are  a  detective?” 

“Who  told  you  I  was?” 

“Nobody.  I  merely  guessed  it.” 

“Indeed,’  sarcastically  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Do  you 
know  why  we  are  here?” 

“No,  sir,”  answered  Draper,  shaking  his  head. 

I  hen  you  don’t  know  about  how  your  uncle  was  cheated 
with  counterfeits?” 

He  didn  t  tell  any  of  us  about  such  a  thing.” 

“dust  step  over  there  among  the  other  clerks.” 

Draper  shot  an  angry  glance  at  the  old  detective,  and 
obeyed. 

dust  then  Air.  Hopkins  and  Harry  stepped  from  the  pri- 

^te  office,  and  Old  King  Brady  turned  to  the  clerks  and 
said : 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  robbed.  I  and  my 
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partner  are  detectives.  Even  body  here  is  under  our  suspic¬ 
ion.,  We  must  search  everybody  in  this  office.  If  you/are 
innocent,  you  won't  object.  On  the  oilier  hand,  if  the 
guilty  party  is  ai^iong  you,  he  will  not  care  to  comply,  as  it 
would  expose  his  perfidy.  Let  every  man  who  knows  he  is 
innocent  signify  it  by  raising  his  right  hand  as  a  sign  that 
he  will  not  object  to  us  searching  his  pockets.  This  is  a 
fair  test  of  your  honesty,  gentlemen.  ” 

Every  clerk  in  the  room  instantly  raised  his  hand,  ex¬ 
cept  George  Hopkins,  the  old  banker’s  fashionable  son. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  with  light  hair,  a 
smooth,  light  complexioned  face,  and  had  very  handsome 
features. 

With  an  angry  look  on  his  pallid  cheeks,  he  exclaimed : 

“This  is  a  vile  insult.  I  strongly  object  to  such  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  method  of  action.  You  can’t  humiliate  me  by 
searching  my  pockets  as  if  I  were  a  common  thief,  even  if 
vou  are  an  officer.” 

“We’ll  see  about  that,  young  man,”  quietly  answered  Old 
King  Brady. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  A  VILLAIN. 
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“See,  here,  George,”  said  Mr.  Hopkins  in  stern  tones,  to 
his  son.  v“  You  know  very  well  that  I  don’t  believe  my  own 
son  would  be  guilty  of  robbing  me.  But  you  would  set  your 
fellow-clerks  a  good  example  by  being  one  of  the  first  to 
submit  to  the  detective’s  plan.” 

^It  is  very  mortifying,  father,”  pleaded  the  young  man. 

“Not  if  you  know’  you  are  innocent,  my  boy,”  warmly 
answered  the  old  gentleman.  “I  am  determined  to  sift  this 
matter  to  the  dregs.  I,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in 
having  you  under  as  much  suspicion  from  these  detectives 
as  anyone  else.” 

“Well,”  said  the  young  man  in  unwilling  tones,  “to  show 
vou  how  absurd  it  is  to  include  me,  I  will  be  the  first  to 
submit  to  this  gross  indignity.  See  here,  you  fellows,”  he 
added,  turning  to  the  detectives  with  flushed  cheeks,  “see 
my  pockets.” 

He  turned  them  all  inside  out. 

Thev  did  not  contain  anything  suspicious. 

“Where’s  your  overcoat?”  asked  Harry. 

“In  that  wardrobe,  near  the  private  office  partition.” 

“Get  it,  and  treat  the  pockets  as  you  did  those  in  your 

suit.” 

The  young  man  walked  to  a  wardrobe  next  to  where 
Old  King  Brady  had  caught  Alfred  Draper  eavesdropping, 
and  taking  a  fine  melton  coat  from  a  hook,  he  came  back 

with  it. 

yl(.  turned  the  two  inside  pockets  out,  two  bundles  of 
brand  new  crisp  bank  notes  fell  to  the  floor. 

He  gave  a  startled  cry,  and  glanced  at  them  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  . 

“Whf  r<‘  in  thunder  did  they  come  from?”  he  gasped. 


Harry  smiled,  picked  them  up  and  glanced  over  them. 

“Five  thousand  dollars,”  he  exclaimed  finally.  “All  ten- 
doll  a i*  bills.” 

“What!”  shouted  old  Mr.  Hopkins  in  amazement.  “Let 
me  see?” 

Harry  handed  the  money  over  to  him,  and  asked  George : 

“Is  this  your  own  money,  sir?” 

“No,”  replied  the  young  man.  “It  isn’t  mine.  Nor  do 
I  know  how  it  happened  to  get  into  the  pocket  of  my  over¬ 
coat.  I  didn’t  put  it  there.  I  can  swear  to  that.  It’s  a 
put-up  job.  Some  one  has  been  playing  a  practical  joke  on 
me.” 

“A  pretty  serious  joke,  where  counterfeit  bills  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  properties,”  said  Harry  grimly.  “Guess  again.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  doubt  me?” 

“Certainly  I  do.” 

“Then  you  think  I’m  the  mysterious  thief,  eh?” 

“How  can  we  think  otherwise?” 

The  young  man’s  face  turned  deathly  pale,  and  clutching 
his  forehead  with  his  hand,  he  turned  to  his  father,  and 
asked  hoarsely : 

“Can  it  be  possible  you  believe  me  guilty?” 

“Heaven  help  you,  I  do,”  groaned  the  old  gentleman,  a 
look  of  misery  and  shame  gathering  upon  his  face. 

“But — father,*”  gasped  the  young  man  frantically,  “I 
don’t  know  anything  about  it.  I  didn’t  put  that  money  in 
my  pocket.  In  fact,  I  was  thunderstruck  to  find  it  there.” 

“Very  likely,”  bitterly  said  the  old  man. 

“Don’t  you  believe  me?” 

“No,  I  don’t  !”*was  the  stern  reply. 

“Are  you  sure  that’s  your  missing  money?” 

“It  looks  like  it,”  coldly  answered  his  father. 

George  turned  to  the  clerks  and  asked  appealingly : 

“Did  any  of  you  chaps  put  up  this  job  on  me?  If  so,  for 
pity’s  sake  admit  it  now.  The  joke  has  gone  too  far.  My 
father  looks  upon  it  as  a  very  serious  matter.” 

No  one  answered,  but*  the  way  they  looked  at  George 
showed  plainly  enough  that  they  all  thought  he  was  guilty, 
and  was  trying  to  bluff  out  of  it. 

But  the  young  man  was  in  deadly  earnest. 

When  no  reply  came* back,  Mr.  Hopkins  said  accusingly: 

“See,  none  of  them  admit  such  a  thing.  George,  I  am 
heart-broken  to  see  that  you — my  pride — should  descend  to 
such  a  base  act  as  this — to  rob  your  own  father.”  1 

“I  didn’t!”  stoutly  asserted  the  young  man. 

“You  can’t  refute  such  damaging  evidence  as  this.” 

“I  know  I  can’t,  because  the  cowardly  cur  who  did  it 
won’t  admit  his  dirty  work,”  cried  George  fiercely.  “But 
I’ll  prove  to  you  yet  that  I  am  innocent  of  this  atrocious 
^eedT 

There  were  tears  in  Mr.  Hopkins’  eyes  as  he  walked  into 
his  private  office  again,  followed  by  the  detectives. 

After  a  painful  pause,  he  said  to  the  officers,  in  tremulous 
tones : 

“Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  so  promptly  recovering  my 
money.  That  ends  the  case.  I  cannot  prosecute  my  own 
son,  you  know.” 

“Ah,”  said  Harry  quickly,  “it’s  all  very  well  for  you  to 
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say  that,  but  we  cannot  stop  now.  Those  counterfeit  bills 
demand  that  we  arrest  the  party  who  put  them  in  your 
safe.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  broker,  aghast.  “Are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  arrest  my  son,  even  if  I  refuse  to  make  a  charge 
against  him  ?” , 

*  “No,”  replied  the  boy.  “We  can’t  do  that,  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  can’t  prove  yet  that  your  son  put  them  in  your 
safe.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  find  out  where  they  came  from, 
and  capture  the  guilty  party.  Mind  you,  we  don’t  say  your 
son  put  them  in  the  safe.  But  we  must  find  the  party  who 
did  it,  and  try  to  get  hold  of  his  plates  and  destroy  them.” 

“I'm  sorry  1  called  you  in.  But  since  this  horrible  dis^ 
covery  I  believe  it  your  duty  to  do  as  you  say.  Find  the 
guilty  one,  and  arrest  him,  even  if  it  is  my  own  boy.  That's 
justice.” 

“We  intend  to,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Now,  give  us  those  bad 
bills,  so  we  can  turn  them  in  to  the  Treasury  Department 
and  have  them  destroyed.  They  are  too  dangerous  to  leave 
at  large.” 

The  old  broker  gave  them  the  bills,  and  they  left  the 
office. 

When  they  reached  the  street  Old  King  Brady  said : 

“Harry,  I  believe  George  is  the  victim  of  a  villain  who 
wants  to  blacken  his  character  in  the  eyes  qf  his  father.” 

“So  do  I,  Old  King  Brady,”  earnestly  answered  the  boy. 

“I  found  Draper  eavesdropping.  He  was  the  only  one 
\vho  went  near  George's  coat,  and  he  may  be  the  thief,  and 
he  may  have  put  up  that  job  in  order  to  get  George  out  of 
his  way.  Remember,  George  Hopkins  is  all  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  Alfred  Draper  and  the  big  fortune  Isaac  Hopkins 
will  leave  when  he  dies.” 

“Then  you  suspect  that  Draper  stole  the  money,  put  it 
in  George’s  pocket,  and  tried  thus  to  convict  him?” 

“May  be  I  do  Draper  a  great  injustice,  but  such  is  my 
belief.” 

“Suppose  we  shadow  the  pair,  and  see  if  we  can  find 
out  anything  crooked  about  them?”  suggested  Young  King 
Brady. 

“I'm  in  hearty  accord  with  that  proposition.  But,  as  they 
will  know  us  in  these  costumes,  we  had  better  disguise  our¬ 
selves.” 

“There's  no  time  like  the  present,”  assented  Harry 
promptly.  “Come  into  this  hallway.  We  will  be  free  from 
observation  here.” 

They  disappeared  in  a  dark  entrance,  and  remained  there 
a  few  moments.  When  they  emerged  there  was  a  vast  dif- 
fernce  in  their  appearance. 

Old  King  Brady’s  reversible  coat  was  now  a  black  Prince 
Albert,  with  silk  facings;  his  hat  was  folded  like  a  stylish 
alpine,  a  dark  wig  covered  his  white  hair,  and  he  wore  a 
big  brown  mustache. 

Harry  had  so  changed  his  costume  that  it  looked  like  a 
semi-dress  suit,  and  a  neat  little  Van  Dyke  beard  covered 
his  face,  so  that  it  was  not  to  be  recognized. 

They  surveyed  each  other,  and  nodded  approval. 

“You’ll  do,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“And  so  will  you,”  replied  the  bov. 

v  '  *  A  y 


They  found  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  conceal  them¬ 
selves,  and  from  there  they  kept  a  keen  watch  on  the  door 
of  the  broker’s  office. 

First  they  saw  Mr.  Hopkins  depart,  then  the  clerks 
drifted  out,  and  finally  the  office  boy  summoned  a  cab,  and 
George  and  Draper  entered  it. 

“Going  off  together,”  commented  Harry. 

“We  can  only  hope  to  keep  them  in  view  by  following  in 
a  similar  carriage,”  answered  Old  King  Brady  quickly. 

“Here  comes  a  hack  now.  I’ll  engage  it, "'said  the  bey, 
and  he  darted  out  to  the  curb,  and  stopped  the  vehicle. 

Giving  the  driver  some  instructions,  the  detectives  hastily 
entered  the  carriage,  and  were  whirled  away  in  pursuit  of 
the  cab.  In  this  manner  the  detectives  pursued  the  two 
young  men  up  town,  and  finally  saw  their  vehicle  pause  be¬ 
fore  a  fine  looking  building  on  Fifth  Avenue,  not  far  from 
Fiftieth  Street. 

*  »  * 

Here  they  alighted,  dismissed  the  driver,  and  ascending 
the  stoop  they  rang  the  bell,  and  wrere  admitted  by  a  negro. 

The  detectives'  carriage  paused  around  the  corner. 

As  the  officers  walked  toward  the  building  in  which 
George  and  his  cousin  vanished,  there  was  a  peculiar  look 
on  Old  King  Brad}^'s  face,  and  he  asked  his  pupil : 

“Do  you  know  what  building  they  went  in?” 

“The  name  on  the  door  was  the  Murray  Hill  Club.” 

“Just  so.  But  you  don’t  seem  to  know  the  character  of 
it.” 

“Can’t  say  I  do,”  answered  Harry.  “What  is  it?” 

“One  of  the  finest  and  most  exclusive  gambling  dens  in 
the  city  of  New  York,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “I'm 
afraid,  Harry,  that  those  two  young  men  are  going  to  the 
dogs.” 

“  What  a  pity !  And  how  they  are  deceiving  the  old 
broker !” 

“Yes,  indeed.  But  come.  We  will  go  in.  I  have  entree 
there.” 

They  went  up  to  the  door,  gave  the  negro  a  pass  word, 
and  went  into  the  big  gloomy  hall  to  look  for  the  two  young 
men. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  GAMBLING  HOUSE. 


khall  I  take  yo'  hats  an’  coats,  gemmen?”  asked  the 
obsequious  darkey  who  admitted  the  detectives,  as  he  stood 
bowing  and  scraping  before  them. 

“No,  never  mind,  Sam,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “We 

know  where  the  coat  room  is.  Much  obliged.  Come  on. 
Harry.” 


ujjouuiu,  me  uafKe\  watching 


perplexed  expression,  for  although  they  seemed  to  knoi 
him,  he  did  not  know  them. 

Entering  a  room  on  the  next  floor,  filled  with  ward 
robes,  they  entered  one  of  the  closets,  and  heard  two  peopl 
speaking  in  an  adjoining  one. 

“I'm  insulted,"  they  heard  George  Hopkins  savin 
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angrilv.  “Father  has  no  more  regard  for  me  than  for  a 

C  v  O 

stranger,  Alfred.” 

“He  certainly  subjected  you  to  a  great  indignity  at  the 
hands  of  those  low  detective  fellows,”  replied  the  oily,  in¬ 
sinuating  Draper,  in  tones  of  sympathy.  “I  have  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  such  a  mean  man.  His  old-fashioned  puritani¬ 
cal  notions  might  have  landed  you  in  jail.” 

“Horrible!  Horrible  !”  ejaculated  young  Hopkins.  “And 
as  true  as  heaven  hears  me,  Alfred,  I  don’t  know  how  that 
money  got  into  my  overcoat  pocket.  Don’t  you  believe  me?” 

“Of  course  I  do,”  replied  the  book-keeper.  “It’s  my 
opinion,  though,  that  one  of  the  clerks  tried  to  be  funny. 
Thinking  it  a  good  practical  joke,  he  must  have  taken  the 
money  from  the  safe,  substituted  the  counterfeits,  and  put 
the  good  money  in  your  pocket  to  surprise  you.  He  was 
evidently  no  thief.” 

“Why  couldn’t  the  old  gent  see  it  in  that  light,  I'd  like 
to  know  ?  Confound  it,  he’s  too  far  out  of  date.  He’s  away 
behind  the  times.  If  he  knew  you  and  I  gambled,  he’d 
have  a  fit.  But  I  don’t  care.  I’m  despondent  over  his  treat¬ 
ment.  It  makes  me  reckless.  I'd  just  as  lief  go  on  a  drunk 
to-night  to  forget  the  outrageous  humility  he  made  me 
suffer.” 

“And  I  don’t  blarpe  you  a  bit,  George,”  said  Draper  to 
encourage  his  fatal  resolve.  “I’ll  stick  to  you,  old  man. 
Have  you  got  plenty  of  money  with  you  to-night?” 

“A  few  hundred  to  risk  on  poker  or  faro,  just  to  play  a 
gentleman’s  game,  you  know.  You’re  a  lucky  dog,  Alfred, 
for  I’ve  lost  nearly  all  my  money  to  you — money  I  drew  in 
advance  on  my  salary.  And  now  I  won’t  have  a  cent  for 
several  months,  if  I  don’t  get  ahead  of  the  game  to-night.” 

“Why  don’t  you  use  notes  when  you  run  short  of  funds,  as 
Ido?” 

“Notes?  Why — I  have  not  collateral  to  back  them  up.” 

“Very  true.  But  you  could  use  your  old  gent’s  name.” 

“How  do  you  mean,  Alfred?”  eagerly  asked  George.  “I’m 


tiers.  “Young  Hopkins  is  old  enough  to  know  better.  But 
he  is  a  weak,  innocent  fool.  If  we  were  to  interfere  with 
him,  he  would  probably  tell  us  to  mind  our  own  business.” 

“Of  course.  But  I'm  going  to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and 
if  I  see  Draper  carry  his  rascality  too  far,  I’m  going  to  in¬ 
terfere  just  for  the  young  cashier’s  sake.” 

They  went  down  stairs  to  the  parlor  floor. 

Passing  through  a  pair  of  heavy  silken  portieres,  they 
emerged  in  a  huge,  magnificently  furnished  room,  ablaze 
with  electric  lights,  filled  with  gambling  tables  and  thronged 
with  men  in  dress  suits. 

Every  method  of  gambling  was  going  on  there. 

Cards  were  snapping  on  polished  mahogany  tables,  rou¬ 
lette  wheels  were  whirling,  chips  were  clicking  at  the  faro 
table,  and  croupiers  were  crying  out  numbers. 

No  one  paid  any  heed  to  the  two  quiet  detectives,  and 
the  Bradys  saw  George  and  Draper  at  one  of  the  sideboards. 

A  negro  attendant  was  serving  them  with  drinks,  and 
the  cashier  was  seeing  that  his  victim  was  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied,  for  he  had  a  deep  purpose  in  trying  to  muddle 
George’s  brain. 

The  Bradys  watched  them  keenly. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  passed  over  to  the  card  tables,  and 
soon  got  into  an  open  game,  wrhere  the  stakes  were  high. 

The  broker’s  ,son  played  recklessly,  and  as  the  detectives 
watched  the  players,  they  recognized  in  one  of  them  Ralph 
Link,  the  notorious  keeper  of  the  finest  gambling  houses  in 
New  York  and  Saratoga. 

“There’s  a  perfect  understanding  between  Link  and 
Draper,”  whispered  Old  King  Brady  finally.  “They  are 
silently  playing  against  young  Hopkins.  To  an  ordinary 
observer,  though,  one  would  not  think  they  knew  each 
other.  It’s  a  deep  game  to  utterly  ruin  that  young  man.” 

“He’s  losing  money  fast  already.” 

They  saw  the  gamblers  toying  with  their  victim  as  a  cat 
plays  with  a  .mouse.  First  they  encouraged  ‘  and  led  him 


a  heavy  loser,  you  know,  and  I’ve  got  to  make  up  my  losses 
to-night,  even  if  I  only  borrow  money  for  awhile  to  do  it.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  you  could  do  to  raise  as  much  as  you 
want,”  exclaimed  the  villainous  book-keeper  temptingly. 
“Your  father  is  going  out  of  town  soon.  He  gave  you 
power-of-attorney  to  sign  checks,  drafts  and  so  forth  fo^ 
him  while  he  is  away,  didn’t  he?” 

“Yes.”  v 

“Well,  if  you  want  to  raise  money,  just  put  his  name  on 
some  notes,  and  they  will  be  as  good  as  gold.  With  all  the 
extra  money  at  your  command  you  fcould  keep  on  betting 
until  you  break  the  bank,  and  quit  a  heavy  winner.” 

“By  Jove,  that  isn’t  a  bad  plan.  I’ll  do  it,  if  necessary, 
for  I  can  thus  win  back  more  than  I  borrow,  can’t  I  ?” 

“Of  course  you  can,”  blandly  assented  Draper. 

Then  they  both  laughed  and  left  the  room. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Harry?”  asked  Old  King 
Brady  when  the  pair  were  gone.  “That  Draper  is  a 
scoundrel.  For  some  sinister  purpose  he  is  swiftly  leading 
George  Hopkins  astray.  He  will  ruin  the  broker’s  son  if 
v,e  don’t  thwart  his  evil  designs  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

“What  can  we  do?”  asked  Harry,  shrugging  his  shoul- 


on  by  permitting  him  to  win  a  little  money,  then  they 
would  adroitly  play  against,  him,  regain  his  winnings  and 
more,  too.  This  went  on  for  an  hour. 

George  Hopkins  was  in  a  nervous  ferment. 

He  foolishly  kept  on  drinking  liberal  potations  of  raw 
whiskey,  and  his  excitement  grew  the  more  he  drank. 

When  he  saw  his  last  dollar  go,  he  flung  down  his  hand, 
arose  from  the  table,  and  exclaimed  hoarsely: 

“I’m  cleaned  out.” 

“Don’t  go,”  whispered  Draper.  “Be  a  man.  Show  your 
nerve.  Yon  donT  want  to  appear  small  in  the  eyes  of  these 
men.” 

“No — I  don’t,”  muttered  the  broker’s  son.  “Can  you 
lend  me  any  money?  I  haven’t  got  a  cent  left.” 

“Sorry,  old  chap,  but  I’ve  had  bad  luck,  too,  and  can’t  do 
it  just  now.  Sit  down  again.” 

“Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  few  thousand,  I’d  soon  get  square 
with  the  game !”  gasped  George  feverishly. 

His  face-  was  flushed  and  his  eyes  glistened. 

Draper  was  gloating  over  the  advantage  that  had  arisen. 
He  bent  over  toward  George,  and  whispered : 

“Why  don’t  you  fill  out  a  note,  as  1  suggested?” 
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The\  young  man  hesitated. 

He  was  half  maddened  by  bis  losses. 

Sure  that  he  could  easily  recoup  his  fortune  he  suddenly 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  risk  it. 

Turning  to  the  gambler  king  he  asked : 

“Would  you  honor  my  note,  Mr.  Link?” 

“If  it's  properly  endorsed  by  a  responsible  person  1  will, 
replied  the  gambler,  a  deadly  look  creeping  into  his  cold 
gray  eyes. 

“Would  my  father’s  signature  do?  1  can  legally  sign 
it.” 

“Yes.  I’ll  accept  it.” 

Draper  slipped  a  blank  note  ,and  a  fountain  pen  in 
George's  hand,  and  the  young  man  made  it  out  at  sight  for 
two  thousand  dollars,  endorsing  it  with  both  his  father’s 
and  his  own  name. 

“Play!”  he  exclaimed,  laying  the  note  on  the  table.  “No 
limit  until  you  reach  the  size  of  this  note,  gentlemen.” 

The  other  players  were  frightened  out  of  the  game,  only 
Draper  and  Link  remaining  to  play  against  him. 

Everyone  became  interested  when  the  hand  started.  ,  * 

“Square  deal  now,  Draper!”  said  Link  sternly. 

Bets  were  made  and  raised  with  startling  rapidity. 
Draper  seeing  that  the  gambler  king  was  playing  to  win  for 
himself. 

Each  of  the  three  had  a  good  hand,  Draper  having  dealt. 

In  a  few  moments  there  were  four  thousand  dollars  and 
the  fatal  promissory  note  on  the  green  baize  table. 

Finally  the  hands  were  called. 

There  was  a  deathly  silence. 

Link  showed  two  pairs,  and  George  threw  down  three  of 
a  kind. 

The  broker’s  son  was  pale  and  trembling  with  eagerness 
as  he  and  the  gambler  eyed  Alfred  Draper. 

“Gentlemen!”  exclaimed  the  book-keeper. 

“Well?”  hoarsely  asked  George. 

“The  money  is  mine!”  said  Draper,  seizing  it  with  one 
iiand  and  Hinging  his  cards  upon  the  table. 

“A  royal  flush!”  gasped  George,  in  tones  of  horror. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet,  uttered  a  hoarse  cry  and  fell  to 
the  floor  upon  his  face,  insensible. 

Link  made  a  grab  for  the  money. 

“You  cheated!  I  saw  you  stack  the  cards!”  he  hissed. 

“Stand  back!”  roared  Draper,  drawing  a  big  dagger 
from  his  breast  pocket.  “If  you  dare  to  lay  a  hand/on  me 
I’ll  run  this  blade  into  your  heart !” 


CHAPTER  IY. 

ARRESTING  THE  GAMBLER. 

In  a  moment  the  scene  cast  the  gambling  room  into  a 
ferment  of  excitement,  and  Ralph  Link  said  to  the  two  men 
at  the  table : 

“Ten  Spot  Jack,  you  saw  him  cheat,  didn’t  you?  Bull 


McCarthy,  you  noticed  how  he  stacked  the  cards,  I’m  sure.” 

“Sure,  I  did,”  assented  Ten  Spot  Jack. 

“1  saw  him  stack  the  cards,”  excitedly  added  the  other. 

“And  you  heard  me  ask  him  for  a  square  deal?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Of  course.” 

“Now,  see  what  he’s  doing.” 

“He’s  a  mean  grafter,”  said  Ten  Spot  Jack,  in  tones  of 
contempt. 

“I’d  like  to  do  him,  only  for  that  knife,”  added  Mc¬ 
Carthy. 

Just  then  Harry  strode  toward  the  cashier. 

“See  here,  you!”  said  the  boy. 

“Well,  what  do  you  want?”  snarled  Draper  in  ugly  tones. 

“I  want  that  note  you  got  from  that  young  man.” 

“Well,  you  won't  get  it.  You’re  interfering  in  some¬ 
thing  that  don't  concern  you.  I  want  you  to  keep  away, 
now.”  | 

“Draper,  we  are  detectives.  Don’t  you  know  us?” 

And  Harry  and  his  partner  drew  off  their  wigs  and  false 
whiskers. 

The.  broker’s  book-keeper  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay. 

“The  Bradys!”  he  ejaculated. 

“Exactly.  Now  give  us  that  note.” 

“I  won’t!” 

“Then  I’ll  take  it  from  you !”  . 

Harry  started  toward  Draper,  and  Ralph  Link  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  young  detective’s  head,  which  he  adroitly 
dodged. 

But  it  knocked  off  the  boy’s  hat. 

The  gambling  house  keeper  knew  the  Bradys,  and  hated 
them. 

Now  that  danger  threatened  he  took  sides  with  Draper 
against  the  officers,  for  he  imagined  they  were  going  to 

raid  him.  < 

' 

Harry  was  furious  at  the  assault. 

Just  then  Draper  engaged  his  attention,  however. 

The  gambler  book-keeper  evidently  was  awaiting  a  chance 
to  stab  either  of  the  gallant  detectives. 

But  Harry  detected  his  intention. 

He  rushed  at  the  man  fearlessly. 

Draper  recoiled,  raising  his  knife  threateningly. 

Harry  gripped  the  gambler’s  throat,  and  seized  his  arm. 

The  villain  tried  to  stab  him. 

Old  King  Brady  had  knocked  down  the  other  man,  and 
sprang  to  his  partner’s  aid. 

Fearing  arrest,  the  other  two  men  ran  from  the  room. 

\oung  King  Brady  pushed  Draper  against  the  card 
table,  knocking  down  some  of  the  pasteboards  and  poker 
chips. 

“Give  me  that  paper,”  cried  the  boy,  “or  I'll  choke  you !” 

“Let  go!”  gasped  Draper  hoarsely. 

He  gave  a  violent  wrench,  and  tore  himself  free  of 
Harry's  grip.  ^ 

At.  one  rush  he  went  through  the  portieres  at  a  door,  and 
disappeared  in  the  gloomy  hall. 

“Chase  him,  Harry!”  panted  Old  Kimr  Bradv, 
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"And  your”  asked  the  boy  quickly. 

"I'll  remain  to  care  for  George  and  this  villain,  Ralph 

Link.” 

Without  another  word  Hautw  dashed  out  the  door. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  when  Link  bounded  to  his  feet,  re-, 
treated,  and  glaring  at  Old  King  Brady  lie  hissed : 

“Ton  get  out  of  here.  1  want  no  rowdy s  in  my  place.” 

"Very  aristocratic,  ain't  you,”  sneered  Old  King  Brady. 
“But  I  fail  to  see  any  moral  difference  between  you  and 
any  poor  gambler  of  the  slums.  Your  crimes  are  the  same. 
The  only  difference  is  that  you  have  a  handsome  place  in  a 
^well  neighborhood,  and  the  poor  gambler  has  a  mean  dive 
in  a  tough  neighborhood.  But  you  both  do  the  same  evil 
trick.” 

“1 11  have  you  broke  if  you  don’t  get  out  of  here!”  per¬ 
sisted  Link  furiously.  “This  is  a  resort' for  gentlemen — not 
loafers !” 

"And  if  you  don’t  shut  up!”  roared  Old  King  Brady, 
“I’ll  pull  your  joint,  and  put  you  behind  the  bars.” 

“You,  can’t  touch  me!”  sneered  the  gambler. 

“I  can’t,  eh?  Well,  I’ll  show  you  whether  I  can  or  not !” 
said  the  old  detective,  his  eyes  flashing  fire. 

And  he  sprang  toward  Link  to  put  him  under  arrest. 

The  gambler  suddenly  aimed  a  pistol  at  him. 

“Back !”  he  hissed. 

“Not  an  inch!” 

“Then  I’ll  drop  you.” 

“Try  it!” 

Old  King  Brady  boldly  kept  on. 

There  was  a  deadly  look  in  Link’s  eyes. 

He  pulled  the  trigger,  but  to  his  dismay  the  weapon 
missed  fire,  and  the  next  moment  he  received  a  punch  in  the 
face  that  knocked  him  down. 

“Oh!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  struck  the  floor. 

“I’ve  got  37ou  now !”  said  Old  King  Brady  as  he  pounced 
on  the  man,  and  wrenched  the  revolver  from  his  hand. 

The  next  moment  he  had  Link  handcuffed. 

Enjoying  protection,  for  which  he  paid  dearly,  the 
gambler  was  amazed,  at  the  turn  events  had  taken. 

Some  of  the  more  timid  patrons  of  the  place  had  run  out 
when  the  fight  began,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  get  mixed  up 
in  any  court  proceedings. 

When  Old  King  Brady  threatened  to  close  up  the  place, 
the  rest  hurried  out,  until  no  one  was  left  but  Link  and  the 
negro  attendants,  of  whom  there  were  half  a  dozen.  See¬ 
ing  what  befell  their  employer,  but  ignorant  of  who  the  old 
officer  was,  they  now  came  running  to  Link’s  rescue. 

Observing  his  danger,  Old  King  Brady  levelled  Link’s 
pistol  at  them. 

“  Halt !”  he  roared. 

The  darkies  stopped. 

“Turn  around  !”  proceeded  the  officer. 

Around  spun  the  coons  on  their  heels.  * 

“Now,  march!”  shouted  Old  King  Brady. 

The  negroes  strode  away. 

“Oot.  the  door  with  you!”  ordered  the  detective. 
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And  out  they  went. 

More,  they  dashed  out  of  the  house. 

Old  King  Brady  was  alone  with  Link  and  young  Hop¬ 
kins. 

The  latter  had  been  reviving. 

He  now  sat  up  in  a  dazed  manner,  glanced  around  with 
a*  bewildered  expression,  and  asked  faintly : 

“Where  am  I?” 

“Get  up!”  said  Old  King  Brady,  assisting  him. 

George  sat  in  a  chair. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  he  asked  as  faintly  as  before. 

“It  means  that  you  have  put  yourself  in  the  power  of  at 
villain  by  forging  your  father’s  name  to  the  notes  you  so 
foolishly  gambled  away.” 

“Merciful  heaven !”  groaned  the  young  man,  covering  his 
eyes  with  his  hands.  “I  remember!  I  remember!” 

“Alfred  Draper  won  those  notes  from  you.” 

“Horrible!  I  recall  it.” 

“You  are  at  his  mercy.” 

“1  know  it.” 

“Have  you  the  money  to  redeem  the  notes?” 

“No,  sir.”  , 

“Can  you  get  it?” 

“No.” 

“Then  vou  are  doomed.” 

“If  he  shows  those  notes  to  father  I’m  ruined.” 

“Won’t  he  give  the  notes  back  to  you?” 

“He  may.  I’ll  ask  him  to.  We  were  always  chums.” 
“But  you  both  are  your  father’s  heirs?” 

“Yes.” 

“If  you  were  disinherited  he  would  get  all  your  father’s 
money  ?”  , 

“Perhaps.”  * 

“Well,  that’s  what  he  is  playing  for.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“I’m  a  detective.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Now  I  remember  you.”  > 

“We’ve  been  watching  you,  Mr.  Hopkins.” 

“For,  whom?” 

“Your  father.”  ( 

“Are  you  going  to  give  me  away?” 

“No.  Go  home.  We’ll  protect  you.  Try  to  get  those 
notes  from  Draper,  and  save  yourself  from  disgrace.” 

“I  shall.” 

“Should  he  not  give  them  up,  tell  us.” 

“Will  I  see  you  again?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“I’m  obliged.  I  appreciate  your  generosity.  I’m  glad  to 
see  you  don’t  want  to  kick  a  man  when  lie’s  down.” 

“Good  night,  Mr.  Hopkins.” 

George  bowed  and  took  his  departure,  feeling  very  un¬ 
happy. 

When  he  was  gone,  Old  King  Brady  dragged  Link  out 
to  the  street.  Summoning  a  policeman,  and  posting  him  to 
guard  the  house,  the  detective  took  liis  prisoner  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  house. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DISOWNED  SON. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Bradys  met  at  breakfast, 
and  after  the  first  greetings,  Harry  asked  his  partner : 

“How  did  you  make  out  last  evening?” 

“Sent  George  home  and  put  Ralph  Link  in  jail.  Then 
I  sent  a  squad  of  police  to  his  place,  and  they  carted  away 
all  the  gambling  tools,  and  closed  up  the  house.” 

“Ralph  Link  has  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  police  for  a 
long  time.  He’s  a  man  with  a  strong  political  pull.  You’ve 
done  something  that  the  local  precinct  police  captain  has 
not  been  able  to  do,  and  that  is,  to  raid  and  close  that  joint.” 

“Pulls  don’t  go  with  me,”  chuckled  Old  King  Brady. 

“Well,  I  chased  Alfred  Draper  to' the  Hotel  Majestic,  the 
home  of  Jennie  Fair.” 

“The  girl  George  is  engaged  to  marry?”  / 

“Exactly.  By  gaining  entrance  to  the  parlor,  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  pair  from  behind  a  portiere,  I  saw  plainly  another 
motive  Draper  has  in  being  so  malignant  against  George. 
He  loves  the  girl  himself,  and  wants  to  cut  young  Hopkins 
out.”  ’  * 

“Indeed!”  \  ( 

“Yes.  What  do  you  think  Draper  told  her?  He  de¬ 
clared  that  George  had  robbed  his  father  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  explained  to  her  that  his  cousin  was  a  gambler, 
and  had  forged  his  father’s  name  to  some  promissory  notes. 
She  denied  it,  and  he  showed  her  the  notes  he  won.  That 
convinced  her.  She  declared  that  she  would  give  George 
up,  called  him  a  villain,  and  heartily  thanked  Draper  for 
posting  her.” 

“Then.  Draper  has  poisoned  her  mind  against  George?” 

“He  has.  It  was  a  mean  trick,  too.” 

“What  happened  after  that?” 

“I  chased  him  from  Jennie’s  hotel  to  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
where  he  had  a  drink,  and  he  then  went  home.” 

“T ou  don  t  know,  then,  whether  he  met  George  or  not?” 

“No,  thati  I  can’t  say.” 

“We’d  better  go  down  to  the  broker’s  office,  and  see  what 
occurred.”  / 

They  carried  out  this  plan. 

Reaching  the  Broad  Street  office,  they  passed  in. 

George  and  Draper  were  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  office, 
and  as  the  detectives  entered  unnoticed,  they  heard  George 
saying : 

“Come,  come,  Alfred,  give  me  that  note,  won’t  you?” 

“No,  I  won’t!”  retorted  Draper  quickly. 

“I’m  amazed  at  you.” 

“Oh,  I  know  what  I’m  doing.” 

‘A  ou  surely  wouldn’t  ruin  me  by  exposing  it  to  father?” 

“  Don  t  you  be  too  sure  about  that.  T  need  the  money  at 
once.  Can  you  pay  me  the  amount  of  the  note?” 

“No.  I’m  broke.” 

“Then  I’ll  present  it  to  your  father  for  payment.” 

“By  so  doing  you’d  ruin  me.” 

“I  don’t  rare.  I’m  looking  out  for  Number  One.” 


“Alfred!  Alfred!  What  has  come  over  you?  What 
has  so  changed  you  from  my  dearest  friend  to  my  bittere.-t 
enemy?  Have  you  no  pity — no  mercy?” 

“None,  sir!”  %  1 

George  groaned  and  turned  very  pale. 

Just  then  old  Isaac  Hopkins  came  in. 

He  heard  the  latter  part  of  their  conversation. 

A  surprised  expression  flashed  over  his  face,  and  forget¬ 
ting  the  two  detectives  for  a  moment,  to  whom  he  just 
bowed,  he  hastened  inside,  exclaiming  reprovingly: 

“What,  boys!  Quarrelling?” 

George  flushed,  and  turned  away  with  a  guilty  air. 

An  evil  expression  came  into  Draper’s  blue  eyes,  and  he 
turned  to  his  uncle  and  said : 

“I -had  just  cause  to  quarrel  with  him,  sir.” 

“What  is  the  trouble  about?” 

\ 

“Ask  George.  I  don’t  like  to  tell  tales.” 

The  old  broker  turned  to  his  son,  and  glanced  keenly  at 
him. 

Poor  George’s  head  was  in  a  whirl. 

He  began  to  tremble  violently,  and  a  cold  feeling  gripped 
his  heart. 

“Well,  my  son,”  said  Mr.  Hopkins  at  length,  “what  is 

it?”  '  J 

“A  personal  matter,  sir,”  said  George,  keeping  his  glance 
averted. 

“Won’t  you  let  me  arbitrate  it?” 

“No,  sir.  We  can  fight  our  own  battles.” 

“I  hope  it’s  nothing  serious,  George?” 

“Oh,  never  mind  about  it,  father.” 

“But  I  do.  I  want  to  know  what  the  trouble  is.” 

“And  I  refuse  to  tell  you.” 

“Can’t  you  trust  your  father?” 

“Yes.  But  I  don’t  wish  to  in  this  case.” 

“Obstinate  boy!”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “Perhaps 
Alfred  will  be  more  obliging,  and  tell  me  all.” 

George  gave  a  start. 

A  look  of  alarm  crossed  his  face. 

He  raised  his  hand  warningly  to  his  cousin  to  entreat 
silence,  but  Draper  pretended  not  to  see  him. 

The  villain  was  delighted  at  the  turn  events  were  taking. 

With  a  hypocritical,  look  of  injured  innocence  upon  his 
face,  he  said  to  his  uneje  in  frank  tones :  \ 

“I’ve  got  nothing  to  hide.’N 

“Then  tell  me  what  happened,  Alfred.” 

“George  owes  me  two  thousand  dollars,  and  won’t  pay 
me.” 

“Two  thousand  dollars?”  gasped  Mr.  Hopkins  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  “How  came  he  to  owe  you  so  much  money?” 

“It’s  for  something  I  did  for  him..  Money  loaned,  as  it 
were.” 

“What  a  spendthrift  he  has  become.” 

“I  m  afraid  he  is  getting  very  reckless,  sir." 

“\es,  indeed,  he  is.  And  you  lent  him  all  that  monev 
with  no  security  to  safeguard  yourself,  did  you?" 

“Oli,  he  gave  me  good  security.  I'm  too  good  a  business 

man  to  lend  money  without  some  assurance  that  it  would  bo 
paid.” 
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“But  what  collateral  could  George  give  you?” 

“A  note,  with  your  endorsement.” 

Mr.  Hopkins  looked  startled. 

An  anxious  look  deepened  on  his  face. 

He  gazed  from  one  man  to  the  other  quickly,  and  asked  : 
“.With  ruv  endorsement?” 

“  Exactly.” 

“But  I  never  endorsed  a  note  for  him.” 

“No,  he  did  it  himself.” 

“ Forged  my  name?” 

“Well,  he  has  power-of-attorney  to  sign  for  you,  hasn’t 
he?” 

“  Yes.” 

‘‘He  endorsed  the  note  that  way.” 

A  low,  pained  cry  escaped  poor  George. 

The  secret  was  out. 

He  feared  the  worst  now. 

Isaac  Hopkins  had  turned  ghastly  white. 

He  now"  asked  in  sickened  tones : 

“Alfred,  have  you  got  such  a  note?” 

“I  have,”  assented  Draper. 

“Let  me  see  it,”  hoarsely  whispered  the  old  gentleman. 
George  started  toward  Draper. 

“Coward!”  he  gasped. 

“I  only  want  my  rights,”  retorted  Draper. 

“Go  no  further.  You  may  regret  it.” 

“I  intend  to  protect  my  own  interests.” 

“George!”  shouted  the  old  man.  “Stand  back!” 

“But,  father - ” 

“Silence,  sir!  Alfred,  show  me  the  note,  I  say!” 

Draper  took  the  fatal  paper  from  his  pocket,  handed  it 
to  his  uncle,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  read  it. 

His  worst  fears  were  realized. 

The  son  he  idolized  was  a  forger ! 

It  gave  the  old  man  a  feeling  of  unutterable  despair. 
Holding  the  tell-tale  paper  aloft,  he  asked  sternly: 
“George — did  you  sign  this  note?” 

His  son  wavered  a  moment. 

But  he  had  courage,  and  was  desperate. 

“I  did !”  he  exclaimed.  “There’s  no  use  lying  about  it.” 
“You  are  a  criminal,  sir!” 

“I  expected  to  redeem  the  note  at  once,  and - ” 

“Oh,  the  same  old  story!  Never  mind.  I  won’t  ask 
what  you  did  with  the  money.  Gambled  or  speculated,  I 
suppose.” 

“That’s  it,”  declared  Draper,  eagerly. 

Mr.  Hopkins  pointed  at  the  door. 

“George,”  he  thundered,  “I  want  you  to  clear  out  of 
here.  I  disown  you.  I  can’t  trust  you  any  more.  You  are 
a  mean  loafer.  From  now  on  we  are  strangers.” 

“Don’t  be  so  hasty,  father - ”  began  the  young  man. 

“I’ll  do  as  I  please.  Get  out,  I  tell  you !” 

A  frown  gathered  on  George’s  brow. 

“I’ll  get  even  with  you  for  this,”  he  exclaimed  bitterly. 
“J  won’t  be  kicked  out  like  a  dog  for  nothing.” 

“Clear  out,  you  spiteful  villain,  or  I’ll  have  you  thrown 
out,”  roared  the  excited  old  man.  “Go  on,  now,  before  it’s 
too  late.” 


George  took  his  hat  and  coat,  and  as  he  was  leaving  he 
shouted : 

“Alfred  Draper,  I’ll  kill  you  for  this,  you  dirty  dog!” 
The  next  moment  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

EXPOSING  THE  VILLAIN. 

For  a  few  moments  after  the  exit  of  George  Hopkins 
from  the  broker’s  office,  there  was  a  deep,  impressive  silence. 

The  Bradys  had  witnessed  the  whole  scene. 

It  Vas  the  culmination  of  Draper’s  mean  plot  to  ruin 
George. 

Finally  Mr.  Hopkins  got  over  his  passion,  handed  the 
forged  note  back  to  Draper,  and  said : 

“Alfred,  my  son  is  a  scoundrel.  He  was  a  deep  hypocrite, 
too.  By  leading  me  to  believe  he  was  an  exemplary  young 
man  he  won  my  confidence.  Through  you  I  have  found  out 
how  grossly  he  was  deceiving  me.  But,  thank  heaven,  you 
are  not  such  a  villain.  You  won’t  lose  the  money  you  lent 
him.  I’ll  pay  that  note  for  him  to-day,  but  it  will  be  the 
last  debt  of  his  I  will  liquidate.” 

“Thank  you,  Uncle  Isaac,”  humbly  replied  Draper,  as  he 
put  the  note  in  his  pocket.  “I  am  very  sorry  for  poor 
George.  I  would  never  have  told  on  him,  only  you  happened 
to  hear  what  we  were  saying,  and  I  either  had  to  lie  or  con¬ 
fess.  As  I  never  lie  to  you,  I  had  to  admit  the  truth.” 

“That’s  right.  Always  tell  the  truth.” 

“I  want  to  keep  your  confidence,  sir.” 

“And  so  you  shall.” 

The  Bradys  had  been  listening  to  all  this  with  feelings  of 
intense  disgust,  and  Old  King  Brady  now  stepped  from  be¬ 
hind  a  screen  that  hitherto  concealed. them  from  Draper’s 
view,  and  exclaimed: 

“Mr.  Hopkins,  I’ve  got  something  to  say  about  this.” 

The  broker  and  his  nephew  faced  the  old  detective,  and 
Draper  began  to  look  worried  and  uneasy. 

“That  accursed  detective !”  he  muttered. 

Mr.  Hopkins’  surprise  was  aroused  again,  and  he  asked : 

“What  do  you  know  about  the  unfortunate  affair,  Mr. 
Brady?” 

“We  know  all  about  it,  sir.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Your  son  is  Draper’s  victim.” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“George  was  led  into  this  by  Draper.” 

“What!”  ,  ' 

“Draper  was  your  son’s  evil  genius.” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,  sir.” 

“Well,  Draper  taught  him  to  drink  and  gamble.” 

“You  lie!”  roared  the  broker’s  nephew. 

Old  King  Brady  paid  no  heed  to  the  interruption. 

He  kept  bis  glance  on  the  old  broker,  and  continued: 

“Draper  won  that  note  in  a  game  of  poker  in  a  gambling 
house  into  which  be  led  your  unlucky  son.” 
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“I  didn’t!”  asserted  the  book-keeper  violently. 

“You  did,  you  liar!”  retorted  Old  King  Brady. 

“1  defy  you  to  prove  it.” 

“Oh,  we  can  do  that,  as  I've  pinched  Ralph  Link,  the 
keeper  of  the  gambling  joint,”  quietly  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“You  and  he  plied  George  with  whiskey.  When  you  got 
him  full  you  inveigled  him  into  a  game  of  poker.  Both  of 
yon  played  against  him,  and  won  all  his  ready  money.  Then 
you  suggested  to  him  to  make  out  that  note,  leading  him  to 
suppose  lie  could  quickly  win  back  all  he  lost,  and  more,  too. 
In  a  moment  of  weakness,  the  boy  fell  into  your  cunning 
trap,  and  you  furnished  him  with  the  blank  note  and  a 
fountain  pen  with  which  to  write  it  out.  Then  you  began 
to  cheat,  and  won  the  note.  You  left  the  poor  chaji  in  a 
dead  faint  in  the  gambling  house  and  fled,  pursued  by  my 
partner  here.  He  saw  you  go  to  Jennie  Fair’s  hotel,  and 
heard  you  tell  her  all  about  George  Hopkins’  downfall.  But 
you  took  mighty  good  care  not  to  let  her  know  that  you  were 
the  real  cause  of  all  his  trouble.”  .  \ 

Draper  was  maddened  by  this  exposure  of  his  villainy. 
He  glared  at  the  old  detective  like  a  wild  beast,  and  shak¬ 
ing  his  fist  at  him,  he  yelled : 

“You  are  lying  infamously!” 

Glad  to  believe  that  his  misguided  son  was  a  victim  of 
somebody  else,  Mr.  Hopkins  exclaimed  hoarsely : 

“Alfred,  what  infernal  rascalitv  is  this?” 

“I  didn’t  do  it!”  retorted  Draper  savagely.’ 

“Mr.  Hopkins,”  earnestly  said  Old  King  Brady.  “We 
don’t  want  you  to  take  our  unsupported  word  for  this  accu¬ 
sation.  We  have  got  Draper’s  pal  in  jail,  and  we  will  prove 
the  truth  of  our  assertion  by  him  later  on.” 

This  convinced  the  old  broker. 

“Poor  George!”  he  cried.  “I’ve  done  him  an  injustice 
by  driving  him  out  so  ruthlessly.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could 
recall  my  harshness.  He  always  was  of  a  weak  character 
and  easily  influenced!  Draper,  you’re  a  villain!” 

'  “Uncle  Isaac - ”  began  the  book-keeper  appealingly. 

“Don’t  you  dare  to  call  me  uncle!”  shouted  the  old  man 
furiously.  “You  are  a  snake — a  demon !  I’ll  have  no  more 
of  you.  Give  me  that  note,  and  get  out  of  here.” 

“I’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort!”  retorted  Draper,  who  saw 
that  his  deception  was  at  an  end.  “I’ll  keep  the  note,  and 
have  it  discounted.  It  belongs  to  me,  anyway.” 

“Are  you  going  to  get  out  of  here?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  go.  You  needn't  get  nasty  about  it.” 

“You’re  a  blackguard — a  treacherous  scoundrel — and  I 
only  wish  I  had  the  power  to  put  you  in  prison  for  leading 
my  poor  boy  to  his  utter  ruin!” 

“Too  bad  about  your  poor  boy,”  sneered  Draper.  “One 
would  think  he  were  a  child,  that  he  could  be  led  around  bv 

'  %J 

the  nose,  instead  of  being  a  man  as  old  as  I  am.” 

“He  isn’t  such  a  depraved  wretch  as  you  are,  and  he  was 
unfortunate  for  falling  under  your  malign  influence.  I 
curse  the  day  that  T  picked  you  up  out  of  the  gutter  and 
took  you  into  a  home  of  affluence.  This  is  my  reward.  But 
one  might  know  that  a  silk  purse  cannot  be  made  of  a  sow's 
car.  You  were  a  vicious  child,  and  have  developed  into  a 
rascally  man.  Get  out !” 


Draper  laughed  sneeringly. 

Taking  his  hat,  he  exclaimed: 

“1  don’t  have  to  depend  upon  you,  you  miserly  old  hog. 
I’ve  been  a  gambler  all  my  life,  and  I  can  derive  a  much 
better  income  from  it  than  the  paltry  salary  you  have  given 
me.  Brady,  I  have  you  to  thank  for  this.” 

“Of  course  you  have,”  chuckled  the  old  detective. 

“Through  your  accursed  interference  I  have  lost  all 
chance  of  inheriting  this  old  fossil’s  money.  Of  course  I’m 
greatly  disappointed.  But  I’m  game  to  the  backbone,  and 
can  stand  the  loss.  I  won’t  forget  the  grudge  I  owe  you, 
however.  The  day  may  come  when  1  can  get  square  with 
you  for  upsetting  all  my  plans.” 

“Looking  for  revenge,  are  you?” 

“Yes,  I  am.  And  I’ll  have  it,  too.” 

“Look  out  you  don’t  get  hit  with  a  boomerang.” 

“No  danger.  I'm  off  now.  So  long.” 

And,  assuming  a  jaunty  air  he  did  not  feel,  he  left  the 
office  with  a  grin  on  his  face. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Hopkins  exclaimed: 

“He’s  a  bad  man,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“  Your  son  would  not  have  gone  astray  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  him,”  replied  the  old  detective  earnestly. 

“I’m  convinced  of  that,  now.” 

“You  had  better  recall  George,  forgive  him,  take  up  that 
no*’,  and  give  him  another  chance.” 

“I  intend  to  doiso,  if  I  can  find  him.  He’s  a  sort  of  a 
proud  fellow  in  some  ways,  though,  and  I  fear  he  will  never 
come  back  uninvited.” 

“Make  it  your  business  to  send  for  him,  then.” 

“I  shall,  if  I'm  given  the  chance.  But  I  don’t  know 
where  to  look  for  him  now.  If  you  were  to  meet  him— — ” 

“We  will  send  him  to  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Brady.” 

A  few  moments  later  the  detectives  departed,  for  they 
saw  that  the  old  broker  wished  to  be  alone  in  his  grief. 

When  they  reached  the  street,  Harry  said : 

“George  will  more  than  likely  head  for  his  girl's  house,  to 
tell  her  his  troubles.  If  we  wish  to  find  him,  it  will  be 
there.” 

“If  left  to  his  own  resources,  he  may  get  in  trouble,  as  he 
has  no  money,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “So  the  quicker  we 
find  him,  and  send  him  back  to  his  father,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  him.” 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  they  hired  a  cab,  and  rode 
uptown  to  the  Hotel  Majestic,  where  Miss  Fair  and  her 
mother  were  stopping. 

Upon  inquiring  of  the  clerk  for  the  girl,  he  said: 

“Miss  Fair  is  now  in  the  parlor  with  a  gentleman.” 

“Is  it  Mr.  Hopkins?” 

“No,  it’s  Mr.  Draper.” 

The  detectives  glanced  at  each  other  Significantly. 


CHAPTER  YIT. 

THE  NEW  KEVOl.VKR. 


“How  long  lias  Miss  Fair  been  in  the  parlor  with  Mr. 
Draper?”  queried  Old  King  Brady  of  the  hotel  clerk. 
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“Uo  arrived  hero  quarter  ol'  an  hour  ago.” 

“And  hasn't  Mr.  llopkins  been  here  yet?” 

“Yes.  He  was  here  an  hour  ago,  and  after  a  stormy  in¬ 
terview  with  the  young  lady,  he  departed  in  a  hurry.” 
"Sort  of  a  lovers'  quarrel,  eh?” 

“I  suppose  so,"  laughed  the  clerk. 

“We  will  go  in  to  see  her.”  ' 

“I'll  have  to  send  your  cards.” 

“That  won't  do.  We  want  to  take  them  unawares.” 


“Why  so?” 

By  way  of  reply  Old  King  Brady  handed  over  his  card. 

When  the  clerk  saw  what  their  business  was,  lie  asked : 

“Are  you  here  to  arrest  anybody?” 

“No,  indeed.  But  we  are  here  to  correct  a  grave  error.” 

"To  what  are  you  alluding?” 

~“A  private  matter  for  Miss  Fair.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  Well,  go  ahead  in.” 

The  Bradys  nodded,  and  passed  into  the  parlor, 

The  soft  carpet  drowned  the  sound  of  their  footsteps, 
and  they  saw  Draper  and  a  beautiful  young  girl  sitting  on  a 
couch  with  their  backs  turned  to  them. 

As  they  were  speaking  the  Bradys  heard  every  word  they 
uttered  before  their  presence  became  known. 

“You  say  he  was  here,  Miss  Fair?”  Draper  was  asking. 

“He  was,  and  I  accused  him  of  being  a  thief,  and  sent 
him  away  for  good,”  replied  the  girl. 

“Well,  he  is  in  worse  trouble  now.  He  forged  his  father’s 
name  to  a  note,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  kicked  him  out.  I  tell 
you  this,  as  I  don’t  want  to  see  an  innocent  girl  imposed 
upon  by  a  crook.” 

“You  have  certainly  shown  a  deep  interest  in  me,  Mr. 
Draper,”  said  the  young  girl  feelingly. 

:I  had  a  good  reason  for  it,”  he  replied  meaningly. 
:Why?”  she  asked  innocently. 

“Because  I  love  you.” 

The  girl  was  intensely  startled  at  this  bold  declaration. 

An  amazed  look  shot  from  her  beautiful  brown  eyes,  and 
her  soft  cheeks  flushed  crimson. 

She  stared  at  himta  moment  in  silence,  and  then  smiled. 

“Stop  your  jesting!”  she  exclaimed. 

“But  I’m  in  deadly  earnest,”  asserted  Draper. 

“Can  it  be  possible? 


U  - 
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“Yes.  I’ve  loved  you  from  the  first  time  I  met  you.” 

“I  am  amazed,  Mr.  Draper.” 

“How* I  wish  you  might  reciprocate  my  feeling!” 

“But  I  don’t.” 

“Perhaps  you  might,  in  time.” 

A 

The  girl  pondered  a  moment. 

She  felt  no  tender  emotions  for  this  man. 

In  fact,  she  never  expected  to,  and  yet  she  did  not  like  to 
tell  him  so,  so  she  said  quietly: 

“There  is  no  telling.” 

Just  then  the  Bradys  advanced,  and  Harry  coughed. 
Startled,  Jennie  and  Draper  bounded  to  their  feet. 
Glancing  around  at  the  detectives  in  dismay,  they  stared 
at  each  other,  and  Draper  muttered  : 

“It’s  those  Bradys.” 

“Who  are  they?”  queried  the  girl. 
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“Enemies  of  mine.” 

“Tell  the  truth,”  said  Harry.  “We  are  detectives.” 

“Detectives?”  muttered  Jennie  in  tones  of  alarm. 

“Yes,  and  we  are  following  Draper,”  said  the  boy.  “He 
is  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar.  It  was  he  who  led  poor  George 
Hopkins  to  his  ruin.  It  was  he  who  put  up  mean  jobs  on 
the  broker’s  son  to  get  him  in  trouble,  and  it  was  he  whom 
we  have  exposed,  so  that  his  uncle  kicked  him  out.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  him,  Jennie!”  hoarsely  exclaimed 
Draper.  “They  are  my  enemies,  and  want  to  injure  me  in 
your  estimation,  in  order  to  separate  us.” 

“Bosh!”  exclaimed  Harry.  “He  is  trying  to  fool  you 
now,  Miss  Fair.  But  you  can  easily  prove  my  assertion  by 
calling  up  his  uncle  on  the  telephone.” 

“No  need  of  that!”  said  a  voice  behind  theip. 

They  all  glanced  around. 

George  stood  in  the  doorway. 

“I  came  back  to  say  good-bye  forever,  Miss  Fair,  and  to 
show  you  the  injustice  of  the  way  you  treated  me,”  said  the 
young  man.  “I  am  glad  now  I  did  it,  for  I  can  refute  the 
vile  slanders  of  that  viper!” 

He  pointed  at  Draper. 

“I  own  up  that  I’ve  done  wrong,”  he  continued,  “and 
I’m  sorry  enough  now  that  I  followed  the  advice  of  that 
cur,  for  it  led  me  into  a  terrible  scrape.  But  I  am  not  as 
bad  as  he  is  trying  to  make  me.” 

“We  know  this  much,”  said  Harry^  “Your  father  has 
found  him  out,  too.  He  regrets  bitterly  that  he  sent  you 
away,  and  he  wants  you  back.” 

“I  can’t  go  back  until  I  redeem  the  note  this  man  holds 
against  me,”  said  George  resolutely,  “and  when  I  can  meet 
my  father  on  an  equal  footing,  he  shall  see  me  at  home  once 
more.” 

“Don’t  congratulate  yourself  too  soon,”  sneered  Draper 
in  nasty  tones.  “I  hold  the  note,  and  I’m  going  to  present 
it  for  payment  when  it  suits  me  to  do  so.  Your  father  is 
willing  to  take  it  up  for  you,  but  I  am  not.  I’ll  keep  it  as 
evidence  of  your  crookedness  until  such  a  time  as  you  can’t 
redeem  it.  Then  I’ll  present  it,  the  note  will  go  to  protest, 
and  I’ll  expose  your  infamy  in  court  when  I  get  judgment 
against  you  for  the  amount.  The  best  way  to  cut  you  is  to 
wound  your  pride.”  » 

“My  goodness,  what  a  man!”  gasped  Jennie. 

“You  see  he’s  a  villain  now,  don't  you?”  queried  George. 

“I  do,  indeed.” 

“Then  we’ll  get  rid  of  him  for  you,”  said  Harry,  and  he 
and  Old  King  Brady  each  seized  Draper  by  an  arm,  rushed 
him  out  of  the  hotel,  and  kicked  him  into  Seventy-second 
Street. 

He  got  up  and  ran  away. 

The  detectives  laughed  at  him. 

A  few  moments  later  George  came  out  with  a  happy  smile 
on  his  face,  and  said : 

“I’ve  made  up  with  my  sweetheart  again.” 

“Good  for  you,”  said  Harry.  “Now  go  and  do  the  same 
thing  with  your  father,  and  that  will  end  your  troubles.” 

“Perhaps  \  shall,”  replied  George.  “But  I  won’t  go  to 
the  office.  I'll  see  him  at  home  to-night.” 
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‘‘That's  a  much  better  plan,”  assented  Harry  in  tones  of 
encouragement.  “By  so  doing  you  won’t  have  to  let  his 
clerks  see  and  learn  all  that  passes  between  you - ” 

“You  officers  are  very  kind  to  me.” 

“Oh,  we  prefer  to  see  such  matters  settled  out  of  court.'’ 

“And  did  father  really  kick  Draper  out?'’ 

“Yes,”  replied  Harry.  “We  exposed  his  perfidy.” 

“I’m  glad  of  that.  I’ve  been  so  despondent  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  shoot  him  if  he  did  me  any  more  harm.” 

“Humbug.^  You’d,  make  matters  worse  by  doing  that. 
Moreover,  you  haven’t  got  a  gun  to  shoot  anybody.” 

“Haven’t  I,  though?  See  this  one.  I  bought  it,  and 
loaded  it  to-day.  It’s  a  beauty,  isn’t  it?  See.  I  had  my 
name  engraved  on  the  metal  plate  near  the  handle.” 

He  showed  the  detectives  a  very  handsome  pearl  handled 
six  shooter,  fully  loaded,  carrying  a  .44  calibre  bullet. 

“Very  handsome,”  commented  Harry  dryly,  as  he  handed 
it  back,  “but  I  advise  you  to  leave  such  a  dangerous  toy  at 
home.  It’s  too  risky  to  carry  around  loaded  if  you  are  hot- 
tempered,  and  got  a  grudge  against  ai^one.” 

George  laughed  as  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “now  that  matters  are  so  well  regulated 
I’ve  lost  all  my  blood-thirsty  craving  for  vengeance  against 
Draper,  and  I  wouldn’t  shoot  a  fly.  But  I  feel  a  good  deal 
of  bitter  resentment  against  dad  yet.  I  don’t  think  he 
used  me  just  right.  A  parent  ought  to  be  more  forgiving. 
He  was  pretty  harsh  to  me.  I  expect  I’ll  have  a  hot  row 
with  him  when  we  meet  to-night.  But  very  likely  it  will  all 
end  in  smoke,  and  by  to-morrow  I’ll  be  back  in  my  old  place 
in  the  office  again.” 

“Look  out  you  don’t  shoot  the  old  gent,”  said  Harry. 

“No  danger,”  laughed  George.  ^ 

And  they  left  him,  and  separated. 

The  young  man  went  uptown,  and  Old  King  Brady  went 
down  to  the  Central  office  to  see  the  Chief.  Harry  followed 
George. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


•  CHARGED  WITH  MURDER. 

“Help!  Police!  Murder!” 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  following  night  this  wild,  thrilling 
cry  emanated  from  the  parlor  floor  of  Isaac  Hopkins’  house. 

Only  Thomas,  the  butler,  and  Katie,  the  cook,  were  in  the 
house  with  the  old  stock  broker  at  the  time,  and  they  were 
in  the  kitchen. 

Frightened,  they  bounded  to  their  feet. 

Bang !  went  a  pistol  shot. 

It  was  followed  by  a  hoarse  shriek  of  agony  in  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins'  voice. 


“You've  killed  me!”  he  screamed. 

Then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall  on  the  floor. 
Deep  silence  followed. 

“ 'Oly  smoke!”  gasped  Thomas.  “ Vot’s  that?” 
“Shure  an’  it's  some  wan  kilt,”  groaned  Katie  in  horror. 


“Them  ’ere  noises  vos  in  the  back  parlor,  don’t  you 
know.” 

“  Begorry,  it’s  Mr.  Hopkins  wor  in  that  rume.’-’ 

“  ’Eavens !  I  ’opes  as  ’ow  ’e  isn’t  ’urt !” 

“Faith  we  kin  only  be  afther  knowin’  be  luckin.” 

“  ’Harm  yourself,  Katie.” 

“I'll  take  ther  loikes  av  ther  poky.” 

“And  I’ll  toike  the  meat  cleaver.” 

Thus  prepared,  they  each  took  a  lighted  candle,  and  slowly  . 
and  fearfully  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  parlor  floor. 

A  dim  light  burned  in  the  hall. 

They  saw  the  front  door  standing  wide  open,  and  beheld 
the  Bradys  rushing  in,  gripping  their  revolvers. 

“Hello,  there,”  cried  Harry,  catching  sight  of  the  two 
frightened  servants.  “Where  did  those  cries  and  that  shot 
come  from?” 

“  ’Ang  me,  if  I  know,”  replied  Thomas. 

“Sure,  an’  it  wor  in  ther  back  parlor,”  said  Katie. 

Waiting  to  hear  no  more,  the  detectives  rushed  into  the 
front  parlor,  and  observed  a  strange  scene. 

Between  the  parted  portieres  they  caught  view  of  old  Mr., 
Hopkins  lying  upon  his  back  on  the  floor  in  front  of  a 
chair  that  stood  by  the  center  table. 

A  newspaper  he  had  been  reading  lay  beside  him. 

Bending  over  the  old  man  was  George  Hopkins,  crying: 

“Great  heavens,  he’s  dead!  He’s  dead!” 

“ What’s  that?”  cried  Harry,  rushing  forward. 

The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  a  look  of  despair  on 
his  pallid  face,  and  pointing  a  trembling  finger  at  the  pros¬ 
trate  form,  he  cried  in  tones  of  anguish: 

“He  has  been  murdered!” 

“Bv  whom?” 

*/ 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Were  you  in  here  when  the  fatal  shot  was  fired?” 

“I  was  in  the  hall.” 

“And  you  don’t  know  who  shot  him?” 

“No.  I  rushed  in  when  I  heard  it,  though.” 

“And  saw  no  one  here?” 

“Not  a  soul.” 

“Where  did  the  bullet  hit  him?”  < 

“Straight  in  the  heart.” 

“Didn’t  you  fire  that  shot?” 

“Certainly  not!  Would  I  kill  my  own  father?” 

“That’s  hard  to  say.  Let  us  see  him.” 

They  knelt  beside  the  old  broker,  and  saw  he  was  dead. 

A  crimson  stain  on  his  shirt  bosom  showed  only  too 
plainly  where  the  bullet  struck. 

They  bared  his  skin. 

The  ball  pierced  his  breast  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs. 

Death  must  have  been  rapid  after  that  shot,”  said  Harry 
as  they  finished  their  examination. 

“Poor  father!  Poor  father!"  groaned  George. 

"Was  he  lying  this  way  when  you  found  him?”  asked 
Harry. 

"Yes,  he  was,”  replied  George  with  a  nod. 

1  hen  the  assassin  was  probably  in  the  front  parlor,  di- 
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rxviA  before  the  old  man,  for  the  ball  entered  his  bosom 
from  the  front." 

Hairy  examined  the  room. 

It  was  large,  as  it  stretched  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
house  in  the  rear,  and  had  two  rear  windows. 

Both  of  these  were  locked  inside,  and  Harry  said : 

“The  criminal  didn't  escape  this  way  into  the  yard.” 

The  front  parlor  was  narrower  than  the  back  room,  and 
had  the  main  hall  beside  it,  from  which  a  door  at  the  end 
opened  into  the  room  where  the  crime  was  committed. 

‘‘Two  doors  to  go  in  and  out  of  this  room,”  said  Harry  ; 
then  he  added:  “How  did  you  enter  here,  George?” 

“I  ran  into  the  front  parlor  from  the  hall,  through  the, 
front  parlor  to  the  folding  doors,  and  in  here  through  the 
portieres.  I  ran  right  to  my  father.” 

“Then,  while  you  came  in  that  way,  the  criminal  could 
have  gone  out  into  the  hall  through  the  other  doorway?” 

“Very  likely,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“Didn't  you  hear  anyone?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Queer !” 

“I  was  too  anxious  to  notice  anyone.” 

“What  brought  you  here?” 

“I  came  to  make  up  with  my  father,  as  I  said  I  would.” 

“Your  call  was  timed  very  late.” 

“True.  But  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it  any 
sooner.  I  let  myself  in  with  my  latch  key,  and  then  heard 
the  shot.” 

“Have  you  got  your  pistol  with  you?” 

“I  have.” 

1 

“Let  me  see  it.”  , 

George  drew  it  frojn  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  over. 

Harry  critically  examined  it,  and  found  one  of  the  cart¬ 
ridges  used.  It  startled  the  young  detective,  and  he  said : 

“When  you  showed  me  this  pistol  before,  it  was  fully 
loaded,  and  had  never  been  used.  I  now  see  that  since  then 
one  shot  has  been  discharged.” 

“So  it  has,”  replied  George  readily.  “I  fired  it  off  this 
morning  in  the  cellar  of  a  friend’s  house  where  I’ve  been 
stopping  over  night,  to  see  how  the  pistol  worked.” 

“It’s  a  singular  fact  that  we  only  heard  one  shot  before 
we  heard  your  father  cry  out  that  he  was  killed.” 

“Yes,  it  does  seem  queer,”  assented  George.  r 

Old  King  Brady  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Harry  then  said  to  George : 

“I’ve  been  shadowing  you  since  we  left  you  at  the  Hotel 
Majestic.  I  saw  you  go  to  a  friend’s  house  in  West  Eightieth 
Street,  and  found  you  remained  all  night,  and  all  day.  I 
then,  traced  you  across  the  park  in  the  horse  car  at  Eighty- 
fourth  Street,  and  thence  pursued  you  here.  My  partner 
was  shadowing  this  house,  and  we  met.  We  heard  the 
shouts  and  shot  after  you  went  inside.” 

“Why  were  you  watching  me?” 

“So  we  would  apprise  your  father  of  your  whereabouts.” 

“I  see.” 

“Here  comes  Old  King  Brady  back.” 

S  The  old  detective  had  a  puzzled  look  upon  his  face. 

“The  two  servants  just  came  up  from  the  kitchen,”  said 


he,  “and  no  one  could  have  passed  them  going  down.  L 
therefore,  went  up  stairs  and  scoured  the  rooms,  but  found 
no  one.  All  the  windows  and  the  roof  scuttle  are  closed 
and  locked.  As  we  came  in  the  front  door,  no  one  could 
have  entered  that  way.” 

“What  do  you  think,  then?”  queried  Harry. 

“That  the  murderer  is  still  in  the  house.” 

“But  you’ve  searched  the  house  without  finding  him.” 

“Only  one  inference  remains,  Harry.” 

“And  what  is  that.  Old  King  Brady?” 

“That  the  murderer  is  in  this  room. 

“You  mean?” - 

“That  George  is  the  criminal!” 

“What!”  shouted  the  accused  man  in  tones  of  horror. 

He  recoiled,  his  eyes  bulging  and  his  breath  stertorous. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  painful  silence. 

Old  King  Brady  then  said : 

“We  don't  accuse  you  unreasonably.  See  the  chain  of 
circumstances  against  you.  Your  father  accused  you  of  rob¬ 
bing  and  passing  counterfeits.  Next,  he  puts  you  out,  and 
you  swear  vengeance.  Then  you  recollect  how  you  offended 
him  by  falsely  using  his  name  on  a  note  to  pay  a  gambling 
debt.  Now,  we  know  there  was  bad  blood  between  you  and 
him.  You  came  buck  to-night  to  make  up.  You  are  found 
with  a  shot  gone  from  your  revolver,  and  beside  him  a 
few  moments  after  his  murder.  There’s  no  one  in  view  to 
blame.  You  are  the  only  one  known  to  have  had  a  fight 
with  him.  All  in  all,  it  looks  mighty  bad  for  you.  And  I’m 
sorry  to  say,  George  Hopkins,  that  you  are  my  prisoner, 
charged  with  murdering  your  own  father,  and  I  arrest  you 
in  the  name  of  the  law  !” 

The  young  man  was  struck  dumb. 

He  could  only  glare  at  the  detective  m  speechless  sur¬ 
prise,  while.  Old  King  Brady  put  the  handcuffs  on  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FINDING  THE  MISSING  WILL. 

“We’ve  been  playing  a  winning  game  against  the  two 
young  gamblers  up  to  now,  Chief,”  said  Old  King  Brady  to 
the  head  of  the  Secret  Service  in  the  New  York  bureau  on 
the  following  day,  “and  we’ve  put  Hopkins  in  jail.” 

The  two  detectives  were  at  headquarters. 

Standing  before  their  Chief,  they  told  him  in  detail  all 
they  had  done,  and  he  said  reflectively : 

“You  couldn’t  do  anything  else  but  arrest  young  Hop¬ 
kins.  The  evidence  is  dead  against  him.  Where  is  he?” 

“Had  him  up  before  a  judge,  and  he  was  held  for  the 
grand  jury  without  bail.  I’m  sure  he'll  be  indicted.” 

“Has  he  set  up  any  tangible  defense?” 

“Denies  his  guilt.” 

“Of  course,  that’s  to  be  expected.” 

“We  were  sorry  for  him,  but  we  had  to  do  our  duty, 
you  know.  The  coroner  found  a  44-calibre  bullet  buried 
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in  the  body  of  old  Isaac  Hopkins.  It  passed  straight 
through  his  heart  and  killed  him  instantly.” 

"And  you  say  George’s  pistol  was  44-calibrc?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  one  ball  missing?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then  he’s  the  criminal.” 

“So  we  presumed  at  the  time  we  arrested  him.” 

“He  can’t  prove  his  innocence.” 

“Well,  he  swears  solemnly  that  he  didn't  shoot  his  father, 
and  swears  to  his  innocence  emphatically.  It  isn’t  the 
consequence  of  the  deed  he  dreads,  it’s  the  horror  of  being 
dubbed  a  parricide.” 

“That  is  certainly  a 'dreadful  name  for  a  man  to  carry,” 
said  the  chief,  “and  as  he’s  a  proud  fellow,  I  don’t  wonder 
at  his  aversion  to  have  such  a  horrible  reputation.  Have 
you  seen  anything  of  his  girl  since?” 

“Yes.  Called  on  her  to-day.” 

“How  does  she  take  it?” 

“Doubts  his  guilt.” 

“She  has  great  faith  in  him.” 

“Apparently;  but  she  loves  him.” 

“That  accounts  for  it.”  9 

“It  may  seem  queer  to  you,  chief,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 
as  he  took  a  chew  of  tobacco,  “but  much  as  we  at  first  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  young  man’s  guilt,  we  have  since  then  altered 
our  opinion.” 

“Why?  All  the  circumstances  brand  him  as  being 
guilty.”  , 

“Appearances  are  deceitful  sometimes.” 

“Of  course.  I  know  that..  Innocent  men  have  been 
executed.”  r 

• 

“The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  we  can’t 
find  any  trace  of  any  one  else  having  been  near  the  scene 
of  the  crime  at  the  time  Mr.  Hopkins  was  killed.  In 
spite  of  this  we  feel  convinced  that  George  didn’t  kill  his 
father.” 

“What  gives  you  such  a  ridiculous  notion — sympathy?” 

“No.  Keen  perception.  His  grief  over  his  father’s  death 
is  -too  genuine  to  be  simulated.  His  avowal  of  innocence 
has  too  truthful  a  ring  to  be  the  mere  whining  of  a  cap¬ 
tured  and  cornered  criminal.  He  seems  repentant  for  his 
past  misdeeds  and  anxious  that  we  should  capture  Ihe  real 
criminal.” 


“Well,  you  are  the  best  judge  of  his  guilt.  If  you  have 
any  doubts  about  the  matter,  follow  it  up  closer  and  see 
if  you  can  find  any  one  else  mixed  up  in  the  case.  You  say 
Mr.  Hopkins’  will  was  stolen  from  his  office  safe  at  the 
time  the  good  money  was  taken  and  counterfeits  were 
substituted  ?” 

“Yes.”  l 

“Well,  now  that  he’s  dead  the  will  may  turn  up.” 

“How  could  it?” 

“The  party  it  favors  most  may  produce  it.” 

“We’ll  go  up  to  his  house  and  have  a  look  through  his 
private  papers.  The  butler  and  cook  are  yet  kept  in 


■■■.  ■ _ I 

!  there  by  the  policeman  guarding  the  house,  and  th^m 
may  be  able  to  give  us  some  valuable  information.  fll 

The  Bradys  then  went  up  Fifth  Avenue.  _  fll 

Reaching  the  house  they  were  saluted  by  an  old  police*  | 
man  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  front  stoop.  fll 

“Hello,  Mulligan!”  said  Harry.  “Any  news?”  1 

“There  was  one  caller  to-day,  sir,”  replied  the  p<  iceman. 

“Who  was  it?”  11 

“Alfred  Draper.”  •  1 

“Did  you  let  him  in?”  ■! 

“Of  course.  He  lives  here,  don’t  he?” 

“Pshaw!  I’m  sorry  you  let  him  in.”  I 

“Whv  so,  Mr.  Brady?”  fl 

u  He’s  the  very  one  we  wanted  most  to  keep  out. 

“I  didn’t  know  but  what  he  had  a  right  to  go  in.”  1' 
“As  you  don’t  know  the  circumstances  we  can’t  blame 

vou.” 

*/ 

“I’m  sorry  if  I  did  wrong.”  \ 

“Are  you  the  officer  on  this  beat?” 

“I’m  the  night  man,  sir.” 

“Were  you  near  here  when  the  crime  was  discovered?” 

“I  came  around  a  few  minutes  afterward.” 

“Did  you  see  any  one  leave  this  house?” 

“I  clid,  a  few  moments  after  }tou  went  in.” 

“Who  was  it?”  1 

“Mr.  Draper.  He  came  out  the  basement  door,  and  he 
hurried  away  downtown.” 

The  Bradys  were  startled  to  hear  this. 

They  glanced  at  each  other  meaningly,  and  Harry  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“Here’s  a  new  discovery.” 

“What  was  he  doing  here,  Harry?” 

“Heaven  only  knows,  Old  King  Brady.” 

“We  didn’t  search  the  basement  floor.” 

“No.  If  he  were  the  criminal  he  may  have  gone  out 
the  back  parlor  hall-door  into  the  hall,  after  the  butler 
and  cook  came  upstairs;  and  he  could  have  run  downstairs 
to  the  basement  floor  and  thus  escaped  to  the  street.” 

“Let’s  go  in  and  question  the  domestics.” 

They  passed  inside  and  met  the  butler. 

“We  heard  Draper  was  here  to-day,”  said  Harry  to  him. 
“So  ’e  was,  sir,”  replied  the  butler. 

“What  did  he  do  in  here?” 


"  First  ’e  looked  at  the  corpse.  Then  ’e  went  hup  to  ’is 
room  to  get  ’is  clothes,  don’t,  you  know.  Arfter  thet  e 
went  awoy.” 

“Where  did  Mr.  Hopkins  keep  his  private  papers, 
Thomas  ?” 

“  In  is  safe,  sir.  Mr.  Opkins  ’as  a  safe  in  ’is  room,  sir.” 
“Is  it  locked?” 


“Cawn’t  say,  sir:  but  you  might  see,” 

1  he  Bradys  went  up  into  the  front  bedroom. 

Here  they  found  A  small,  ornamental  safe,  the  door  of 
which  stood  partly  open. 

Going  o\ er  to  it,  Harry  knelt  down  before  it,  and. 


pulling  the  door  wide  open,  he  peered  inside. 

The  racks  contained  several  account  books,  a  check  book 


and  a  file  of  business  letters. 
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la  two  of  the  pigeon-holes  were  some  papers  of  no  in¬ 
terest  to  any  one  but  the  old  broker. 

Thtre  was  a  small,  inner  safe. 

Harry  opened  it  and  saw  a  legal  document,  and  about 
tire  hundred  dollars  in  greenbacks. 

The  boy  drew  out  the  paper  and  opened  it. 

A  cry  of  surprise  escaped  the  boy,  and  he  said : 

“Old  King  Brady,  here  is  Isaac  Hopkins’  missing  will.” 

“Indeed!”  said  the  old  detective.  “Perhaps,  after  all, 
if  was  not  stolen  from  his  office  safe.  He  may  have  had 
it  in  here  all  the  while,  and  may  not  have  known  it.” 

“Let  me  see  what  the  will  says.” 

Harrv  read  it  through. 

A  frown  gathered  on  his  brow. 

“This  is  mighty  queer!”  he  exclaimed. 

“What  are  you  alluding  to?”  queried  Old  King  Brady. 

‘“You  recollect  Hopkins  told  us  that  he  had  left  all  of 
his  fortune  to  his  son,  except  a  bequest  of  $10,000  to 
Draper?” 

“I  remember  it  distinctly.” 

“Well,  according  to  this  document,  the  thing  is  reversed. 
He  leaves  his  fortune  to  Draper  and  the  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  George.” 

“That’s  mighty  strange.” 

“Could  he  have  altered  his  will  since  he  found  out  about 
what  George  did  about  that  note?” 

“Look  at  the  date.” 

“August  5th  of  this  .year,  and  this  is  October.” 

“Then  he  didn’t  alter  his  will.” 

“What  do  you  make  of  it,  Old  King  Brady?” 

The  old  detective  reflected  a  few  moments  before  reply¬ 
ing.  Finally  a  grim  smile  crossed  his  face  and  he.  looked 
up  and  said : 

“It  looks  to  me  as  if  Draper  had  stolen  this  will  from 
the  office,  changed  the  names  about  and  brought  it  here 
to-day  and  put  it  in  this  safe  where  it  would  be  found.  If 
such  is  the  case,  a  handwriting  expert  will  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  forged  names.  We  will  put  this  paper  in  the 
hands  of  such  an  expert,  to  test  my  theory.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  we  must  try  to  run  down  Alfred  Draper.” 

I  v  _>  !  / 


CHAPTER  X. 

» 

GOING  DOWNWARD. 

A  week  afterward,  as  Ten-Spot  Jack  and  Bull  McCarthy, 
two  notorious  professional  gamblers,  were  walking  up 
Broadway  Nnear  Thirty-fourth  Street,  some  one  tapped  the 

former  on  the  back. 

He  paused  and  glanced  around. 

Behind  him  were  the  Bradys. 

The  crook  recognized  them  at  a  glance. 

An  uneasy  look  settled  upon  his  face,  and  he  said  : 

“ Hello,  Old  King  Brady!  Want  me?” 

“Ju,t  for  a  word,”  answered  the  veteran  sleuth. 

“Then  I  ain’t  pinched?” 


“No.” 

“Good  enough!” 

“Will  you  answer  some  questions?” 

“That  depends  upon  whether  they’ll  incriminate  me.” 
“No  danger  of  that,”  laughed  the  old  detective. 

“Let’s  hear  what  you  want,  then.” 

“1m  anxious  to  find  Alfred  Draper.” 

“The  broker’s  clerk?” 

“Yes.  I  see  you  know  him.” 

“We’ye  met.  He  lost  his  job.” 

“So  I’ve  heard,  Jack.” 

“Turned  full-fledged  gambler  now.” 

“I  thought  he  would.”  , 

“He’s  had  a  come-down  lately.” 

“Lost  his  coin?” 

“Yes.  He  used  to  patronize  the  swell  joints.” 

“And  now?” 

“He’s  got  down  to  the  Tenderloin.” 

“Where  can  we  find  him?” 

/  \ 

“Know  where  Curry’s  is  in  Thirty-sixth  Street?” 

“Yes.  A  second-rate  dive.” 

“That’s  where  he  hangs  out  now.  Dollar-limit  game/ 
“What  is  he  hitting,  Jack?” 

“Faro.” 

“Crooked  game?” 

“Of  course.  Got  up  for  country  gu}rs.” 

“Can’t  you  steer  me  in?” 

* 

“I  ain’t  a  capper.” 

“I  know.  But  it  would  look  better  if  you  did.” 

“Besides,  it -ain’t  square - ” 

“Say,  Jack,  you  know  I  owe  you  a  little  grudge.” 

“Of  course  I  know  it.” 

“Do  you  want  me  to  jug  you?” 

“By  no  means.” 

“Will  you  do  as  I  say,  then.” 

“Certainly.” 

“In  that  case  I  won’t  touch  you.” 

“Come  along  then.” 

“Just  wait  until  I  change  my  face.” 

The  old  detective  stepped  into  a  hallway,  and  made  a 
rapid  change  in  his  general  appearance. 

He  looked  like  an  old  farmer  when  he  emerged. 

“What  a  wonderful  change!”  exclaimed  Ten  Spot  Jack 
in  tones  of  amazement.  “It’s  no  wonder  you  coppers  can 
l^ind  on  us  fellers  so  easy.” 

Old  King  Brady  whispered  to  Harry. 

The  bov  nodded,  smiled  and  walked  away. 

“Now,. I’m  ready,  boys,”  said  the  old  detective.  “I  want 
you  to  lead  me  into  the  joint,  and  make  the  gang  inside 
think  you  picked  me  up  at  the  ferry,  with  a  wallet  full  of 
money  and  a  lot  of  experience  to  get — see?”  v 
“All  right.” 

They  went  to  Curry’s  gambling  house  in  Thirty-sixth 
Street. 

It  was  a  plain  little  house,  and  rather  plain-looking  men 
from  the  medium  walks  of  life  were  coming  and  going. 
There  was  no  trouble  to  get  in. 

Anybody  was  welcome  at  Curry’s  who  had  a  little  money. 
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The  ground  floor  was  used  as  a  pool  room  for  betting  on 
the  horses,  the  parlor  lloor  was  a  faro  bank,  and  a  policy 
dealer  had  an  office  on  the  second  floor. 

The  crooks  led  Old  King  Brady  into  the  faro  bank. 

The  air  was  loaded  with  smoke,  and  the  second-rate 
gamblers  and  sports  were  busy  playing  against  the  game. 

A  hush  fell  on  the  professional  grafter^  when  they  saw 
the  two  gamblers  towing  in  what  looked  like  an  ancient  hay¬ 
seed. 

“The  easiest  piker  who  ever  came  over  the  pike,”  one  of 
them  laughed.  “Ten  Spot  Jack  seems  to  be  playing  in 
great  luck.” 

Old  King  Brady  paused. 

“Naow,  see  here,”  he  roared,  with  a  fine  nasal  twang. 
“  Dew  yew  take  me  for  a  countryman,  young  feller,  or 
what  in  thunder  be  I?  This  air  a  gamblin’  jint.” 

“I  know  it,  whiskers,”  chuckled  Jack.  “Won’t  you  play?” 

“I'll  be  gol  durned  if  I  will!”  asserted  Old  King  Brady, 
as  he  sat  down  in  a  chair.  “I’ve  come  tew  York  tew  see 
the  elephant,  but  I'll  be  jiggered  if  I'm  agoin’  up  against 
any  of  them  air  all-fired  skin  games.  Yew  kin  bet  yeour 
sweet  life  on  thet.” 

The  consummate  skill  with  which  he  acted  out  the  part 
he  was  assuming  amazed  Jack. 

The  gambler  pretended  to  get  angry. 

He  therefore  walked  away,  saying: 

“Well,  if  you  won’t  play  me,  I’ll  leave  you.” 

“Dew,”  said  the  detective  with  a  grin.  “I’ve  got  a  hunk 
o’  greenbacks  in  my  pocket,  an’  I. swan  yew  won’t  get  ’em.” 

As  he  spoke  he  shot  a  keen  glance  around  at  the  grinning 
crowd,  and  among  them  he  observed  Draper. 

Pointing  a  finger  at  him,  Old  King  Brady  exclaimed : 

“Say,  young  feller,  come  here,  won’t  yew?” 

“Me?”  asked  Draper  in  some' surprise. 

“Yes,  yew.  I  like  yeour  face.  B’gosh,  if  yew  ain’t  an’ 
honest  man,  I’ll  be  jiggered.  I  kin  trust  yew,  Ihn  sure.” 

“What  can  I  do  for  you,  uncle?”  asked  Draper  cordially. 

Old  King  Brady  showed  him  a  big,  fat  wad  of  bank  no,tes. 

“  See  them  ?”  he  asked. 

“Plainly.” 

“Guess  how  much  is  in  it?” 

“Give  it  up.” 

“Waal,  nevqr  mind,  old  boy,  I’ll  tell  yew.” 

“How  much?”  queried  Draper. 

“Nigh  ontew  three  thousand  dollars.” 

“Indeed. 1  And  are  you  going  to  blow  it?” 

“Waal,  I  reckon  on  losin’  some  on  it.” 

“Do  you  play  cards?” 

“Some.  I  used  to  play  old  maid  an’  casino.” 

“Come  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  how  you  can  win 
money  instead  of  losing  it.  That’s  better,  isn’t  it?” 

“1  swan,  it  be  the  best  I’ve  heard  yet.” 

“Follow  me,  and  I’ll  show  you  how  to  do  the  trick.” 

He  strode  away,  and  Old  King  Brady  walked  after  him. 

Draper  led  him  into  a  rear  extension  room,  and  closed  the 
door. 

“We  can  be  quite  easy  here,”  said  he  affably. 

“Tew  be  sure  we  can.” 


“Take  a  seat  at  the  table.” 

“Reckon  I  will.”  j 

And  down  he  sat. 

An  amused  smile  crossed  Draper’s  sallow  face. 

“He’s  the  easiest  old  guy  I  ever  met,”  he  thought. 

Then  he  sat  down  opposite  Old  King  Brady,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  pack  of  cards  from  his  pocket,  he  asked: 

“Will  you  open  a  jack-pot  with  me?” 

“No,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

Then  he  hauled  out  a  revolver,  aimed  it  at  Draper  and 
said: 

“Thought  yew  ketched  a  sucker,  didn’t  yew?” 

“Hey!”  cried  Draper  in  alarm.  “Lower  that  gun.  I 
don’t  want  any  such  dangerous  fooling  going  on  around 
me.” 

Old  King  Brady  laughed. 

“Draper !”  said  he. 

“Eh!  You  know  me?” 

“I  ought  to.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I  am  Old  King  Brady.” 

*  Good  Lord!”  ‘  j  yJ 

“I  want  you  to  give  me  George  Hopkins’  note.” 

“I  won’t  do  it!” 

“You  must.” 

“Brady,  you  can’t  force  me  to.” 

“Oh,  yes  I  can.  I’ve  got  a  little  persuader  here  in  my 

hand,  and  you’ve  got  to  mind,  or  he’ll  go  off.” 

“For  pity’s  sake  lower  that  gun.” 

“Not  till  I  get  that  paper.” 

“Then  you’ll  wait  until  doomsday.” 

“If  you  don’t  give  up,  I’ll  shoot  you.” 

“You  don’t  dare.” 

“Very -well.  You’ll  see!” 

«/ 

He  took  deliberate  aim  at  Draper’s  head. 

The  villain  weakened  and  yelled  for  help. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

RAKING  UP  THE  FACTS. 


Old  King  Brady  thought  for  an  instant  that  he  had 
Draper  at  his  mercy,  and  was  going  to  recover  the  note. 

He  bounded  to  his  feet,  rushed  to  the  door,  locked  and 
bolted  it,  and  facing  the  gambler  again,  he  exclaimed: 

I  \e  got  you  at  my  mercy  now,  Alfred  Draper.  Your 
3  elks  for  help  won’t  let  in  the  gamblers  from  the  other  room. 

1  want  you  to  give  me  that  $2,000  note  of  George  Hop¬ 
kins’.”  6 


“And  T  tpll  you  again  I  won’t  do  it,”  snarled  the  voun 

man  doggedly.  “I  won  it  fairly  in  a  game  of  poker- - : 

^  ou  lie!  Ralph  Link,  the  gambler  king,  declared  tha 
he  jaw  you  stack  the  cards.  You  won  it  by  cheating,  sir.’ 

“1  didn't.  Link  said  that  because  he  was  jealous  of  m 
for  winning  Hopkins'  money.” 
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“Oh,  you  ain’t  above  cheating.  You've  got  plenty  crimes 
to  answer  for,  that  we  know  all  about." 

“What  are  you  talking  about?" 

“Ini  the  first  place,  we  are  sure  it  was  you  who  took  that 
five  thousand  dollars  from  your  uncle’s  safe,  put  the  money 
in  George's  pocket,  and  placed  the  counterfeit  bills  in  the 
safe  as  a  substitute." 

“I  didn't  do  anything  of  the  sort." 

“While  Harry  and  I  were  in  the  private  office  talking  to 
your  uncle  I  saw  your  shadow  on  the  glass  partition.  You 
were  then  at  the  wardrobe  which  stood  there,  putting  the 
stolen  money  in  George’s  coat  pocket.  ’  You  know  how  I 
caught  you  there  listening  to  our  conversation." 


“Go  on.  Accuse  me.  I  can’t  stop  you. 

“Next,  we  shadowed  you  to  the  Murray  Hill  Club,  and 
heard  you  and  George  talking  in  an  adjoining  clothes 
closet.  You  were  then  advising  him  to  make  out  that  forged 
note.  Down  in  the  gambling  room  you  and  Ralph  Link 
played  against  George,  won  the  rest  of  his  money  to  drive 
him  to  desperation,  and  you  knew  that  his  losses  would  force 
him  to  sign  that  note.  Your  evil  plan  succeeded.  Then 
you  told  his  girl  of  his  misfortunes,  to  poison  her  mind 
against  him,  so  you  could  win  her.  But  in  that  respect 
George  has  triumphed  over  you,  and  got  her  back,  although 
the  poor  fellow  is  in  jail." 

“I  read  of  the  charge  against  him." 

“When  that  $5,000  was  taken  from  the  office  safe  Mr. 
Hopkins’  will  disappeared  with  it.  After  a  talk  with  the 
broker,  he  told  us  the  will  was  made  out  leaving  all  his 
money  to  George,  except  $10,000  to  you.  After  the  crime 
we  found  the  missing  w^ll  in  the  murdered  man’s  safe  at  his 
house.  The  party  who  stole  the  will  from  the  office  re¬ 
versed  the  names,  so  that  the  will  read  that  you  were  to  get 
all  the  fortune  but  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  was  to  go 
to  George." 

“Good  enough!”  exclaimed  Draper  triumphantly. 

“But,"  Old  King  Brady  went  on,  “we  suspect  you  stole 
the  will  and  altered  it.  Thomas,  the  butler,  said  you  came 
to  the  house  a  week  ago.  Mulligan,  the  policeman  on  guard, 
let  you  in.  Thomas  said  you  came  for  your  clothes.  You 
w£nt  up  stairs.  We  believe  it  was  then  that  you  put  the 
altered  will  in  the  safe.  You  did  not  dare  to  steal  the  five 
hundred  dollars  there,  as  you  wanted  to  lend  an  air  of 
plausibility  to  the  will  being  found  there.  You  wanted 
people  to  think  Hopkins  put  it  there,  and  that  you  hadn  t 
Nbeen  near  the  safe.  You  are  very  cunning,  but  your  trick 
don’t  work  with  us." 

“You  are  trumping  up  a  charge  against  me  now," 
growled  Draper. 

“No,  indeed.  Mulligan  saw  you  leave  the  house  on  the 
night  of  the  murder  by  the  basement  door,  a  few  moments 
after  Harry  and  I  ran  in  after  George.  It’s  our  opinion 
that  you  killed  your  uncle;  not  George.  You  wanted  him 
out  of  the  way,  and  George  in  jail,  so  you  could  produce  the 
altered  will  and  get  the  fortune  in  spite  of  your  disgrace. 

“You  lie!"  growled  Draper. 

“To  test  our  theory,  I’m  going  to  arrest  you  now." 

“You’ll  never  get  me  out  of  Curry  s  gambling  house, 
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passionately  cried  Draper.  “All  the  gamblers  and  crooks 
in  the  other  room  are  friends  of  mine,  and  will  stand  by 
me." 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  the  whole  gang." 

“  Attempt  to  take  me  out,  and  you’ll  see,"  said  Draper,  a 
deadly  look  beginning  to  show  in  his  blue  eyes.  “I  owe  you 
a  grudge,  Brady.  My  hatred  for  you  is  deep  and  lasting. 
I  swore  to  avenge  myself  on  you  for  the  way  you  betrayed 
me  to  my  uncle,  for  the  way  you  exposed  me  to  the  girl  J 
love,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  since  been 
hounding  me.  And  I’ll  have  my  revenge,  too,  mark  you. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  for  your  cursed  interference,  I’d  still  have 
my  job— my  life  of  ease  ahd  luxury — my  home.  Since  you 
had  me  driven  out,  I’ve  lived  like  a  hunted  beast,  and  it 
has  aroused  only  intense  hatred  and  bitterness  toward  you. 
I’ll  never  forgive  the  injury  you  have  done  to  me,  if  I  live 
forever." 

“That’s  all  rot.  You  brought  all  your  trouble  upon  your¬ 
self.  Had  you  been  an  honest  man,  you  would  not  be 
where  you  are  to-day,"  said  the  old  detective  gruffly.  “You 
are  a  fool,  that’s  all.  But  others  have  made  your  mistakes 
before  you." 

While  speaking,  Old  King  Brady  had  been  advancing  to¬ 
ward  the  man,  and  now  made  a  sudden  spring  for  him. 

They  came  together  with  a  crash. 

Grappling,  they  fell  to  the  floor. 

Here  a  terrific  struggle  began. 

Draper  was  no  match  for  the  powerful  detective,  and  was 
soon  rolled  over  on  his  back  and  handcuffed. 

The  panting  detective  arose. 

“I’ve  got  you  secured  now,"  he  muttered,  “and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  pull  you  out  of  this  joint,  if  it  costs  my  life." 

“Brady,  I  warn  you  again  to  beware." 

“If  you  don’t  go  along,  I’m  going  to  shoot  you." 

“Oh,  I’ll  go  with  you  quietly  enough." 

The  detective  seized  him  by  the  arm,  flung  open  the  door 
leading  into  the  gambling  room,  and,  gripping  his  revolver 
in  his  right  hand,  he  marched  his  prisoner  out. 

At  the  door  was  a  crowd  of  gamblers. 

They  gazed  at  the  pair  in  amazement. 

“It’s  a  fly  cop,"  announced  Draper  to  his  friends. 

“Did  he  pinch  you?"  questioned  one  of, them. 

“Yes.  He  wants  to  lock  me  up.  Can’t  you  stop  him?" 

A  smile  crossed  Old  King  Brady’s  face. 

He  coolly  scanned  the  scowling  crowd,  and  said : 

“Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  take  this  man  if  it  costs  a 
life.  I  advise  you  not  to  interfere  with  me." 

“Let  him  go !"  said  one  of  the  gamblers  roughly. 

“No,  I  won’t.  He’s  mine,  and  I’m  going  to  hang  onto 
him  until  I  put  him  in  the  Tombs." 

Just  then  the  lights  went  out. 

One  of  the  gang  had  shut  them  off  at  the  meter. 

Old  King  Brady’s  grip  on  the  prisoner  tightened. 

The  next  moment  he  got  a  blow  on  the  head  that  nearly 
knocked  him  down,  and  the  prisoner  wrenched  himself  free. 

In  such  dense  gloom  he  could  not  see  what  was  going  on. 
A  shower  of  missiles  was  hurled  at  him. 
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Struck  all  over  by  chairs,  bottles  and  glasses,  the  old  de¬ 
tective  was  bumped  and  bruised  painfully. 

But  he  did  not  hesitate  about  acting. 

Up  went  his  pistol,  and  he  blazed  away  at  random. 

Yells  followed  the  shots. 

The  sound  of  scampering  footsteps  was  heard. 

Everyone  was  rushing  away  for  safety. 

Again  the  detective  fired,  until  his  pistol  was  empty. 

The  cries  of  pain  he  heard  convinced  him  that  some  of 
his  bullets  had  found  lodgment  in  his  enemies5  bodies. 

It  made  him  furious  to  lose  his  prisoner. 

“They’ll  get  him  out* of  here/5  he  cogitated. 

Making  a  rush  for  the  door,  he  finally  managed  to  reach 
the  street,  where  a  big  crowd  was  collected. 

Many  of  them  were  the  crooks  from  the  gambling  den, 
and  they  bestowed  the  sourest  kind  of  looks  at  him. 

Old  King  Brady  was  looking  for  Draper. 

lie  failed  to  see  the  man,  however. 

It  was  no  wonder. 

Draper  escaped. 

Old  King  Brady  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
darted  here  and  there  in  search  of  his  man. 

It  was  useless,  however,  and  he  muttered : 

“What  has  become  of  Harry?  I  told  him  to  come  in 
after  me,  if  I  didn't  come  out  in  half  an  hour. ” 

The  boy  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

That  w^s  because  he  was  pursuing  Draper. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HARRY  FINDS  A  PLANT. 

As  Old  King  Brady  had  nothing  further  to  do  around  the 
Thirty-sixth  Street  gambling  den,  he  went  off  to  look  up  the 
clerks  in  Mr.  Hopkins’  employ.  He  Wanted  to  find  out  if 
any  of  them  were  implicated  in  the  counterfeit  money  af¬ 
fair. 

The  result  of  his  investigations  exceeded  his  expectation. 

The  office  bov  gave  him  some  valuable  information  which 
he  had  been  withholding  for  fear  of  losing  his  job. 

But  he  found  that  the  rest  of  the  clerks  were  innocent  of 
any  wrongdoing,  and,  therefore,  troubled  no  further  with 
them. 

He  found  the  boy  in  his  own  home. 

It  was* a  humble  fiat  on  the  West  side  of  the  city. 

When  alone  with  the  boy,  Old  King  Brady  asked  him : 

“What  do  you  know  about  that  affair  in  the  office, 
Charlie  ?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,  Mr.  Brady,”  replied  the  little  fellow.  “On 
the  day  the  money  was  missed  from  the  safe,  I  reached  the 
office  very  early,  and  locked  myself  in.  I  was  picking  up  a 
paper  from  behind  a  desk  when  I  was  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
Draper  quietly  let  himself  in.” 

“Then,  lie  had  a  pass  key?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  saw  him  open  the  safe  and  take  out  that 
$5,000.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  opened  a  bundle, 
took  out  the  bad  money  you  saw,  and  put  it  in  the  safe.” 


“What  happened  after  that?” 

“He  hastily  departed.” 

“Ignorant  that  you  saw  him?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  didn’t  let  on  that  I  was  hiding  behind  the| 
desk.”  I 

“I  see.  And  then?” -  I 

“When  all  the  clerks  came  back^rom  dinner  and  hung.5 
up  their  coats,  Draper  went  over  to  Mr.  George's  locker.  1 
He  took  the  good  money  from  his  pocket,  and  put  it  in  Mr.l 
George’s  pocket.,  I  saw  him  do  it.” 

“Why  didn't  you  admit  all  this  before?”  I 

“Because  I  didn’t  want  to  lose  my  job.” 

“It  was  very  wrong  of  you  to  keep  silent  and  jet  old  Mr. 
Hopkins  kick  his  son  out  for  that  deed.” 

“But  he  wasn’t  put  out  for  that  alone.” 

“I  know  it.  But  that  was  one  of  the  causes.” 

“Well,  I  was  too  scared  to  let  on.” 

“You.  know  Draper  is  out  now,  don’t  you?” 

“We  are  all  out.”  » 

“Is  the  office  closed  up?”  1 

“Of  course.  There’s  no  one  to  run  the  business.” 

“Too  bad !  But,  say,  if  I  put  Draper  in  jail  and  call  on 
you  to  testify  against  him,  you’ll  do  it,  won’t  you?” 

“Certainly  I  will.”  1 

“He  can't  hurt  you  now,  you  know.” 

“That’s  true,  Mr.  Brady.”  ,  '  1 

Old  King  Bradv  left  the  boy. 

“He  will  be  a  valuable  witness,”  he  muttered. 

Then  he  went  up  to  West  Eightieth  Street,  and  called  on 
the  family  tyith  whom  George  stopped  over  night  at  the  timfc 
his  father  turned  him  out  of  home. 

Old  King  Brady  found  that  the  family  consisted  of  an  old 
gentleman  and  his  Wife  and  servant. 

They  had  been  great  friends  of  George’s  mother  when 
she  was  alive,  and  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  br<7ker’s  son. 

Meeting  the  old  couple  in  the  parlor,  and  introducing 
himself,  Old  King  Brady  asked  the  man: 

“M  as  George  Hopkins  with  you  prior  to  the  death  of  his 
father,  Mr.  Terry?” 

“He  was,”  answered  the  old  gentleman. 

“Did  he  have  a  pistol?” 

“\es,  a  pearl-handled  one,  with  his  name  engraved  on 
it.” 

“How  did  you  know?  Did  he  show  it  to  you?” 

“^es,  he  did.  Moreover,  he  tried  it  here  for  the  first 
time.” 

V 

“Where  did  1ft1  fire  it?” 

“In  my  cellar.”  „ 

“At  any  special  mark?” 

“Yes,  a  big  rat.  And  he  killed  it,  too.” 

“How  many  shots  did  lie  fire?” 

“Just  one.” 

“That  corroborates  what  he  said.” 

“After  that  he  was  arrested.” 

“Was  he  here  before  he  went  to  make  up  with  his 
father?” 
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“  \  es,  sir.  Couldn't  make  up  his  mind  to  go  for  a  long 
time." 

“What  time  did  he  leave  here?” 

“About  half-past  nine.” 

“That  would  have  brought  him  to  his  father’s  house 
about  ten  o'clock,  wouldn't  it?” 

“It  would.” 

“That's  the  time  we  saw  him  there.  While  here,  did  he 
ever  express  any  resentment  against  his  father?” 

“No,  sir.  Xot  a  word.  But  he  was  very  bitter  against 
that  infernal  cousin  of  his,  Draper.” 

“They  hate  each  other,  Mr.  Terry.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  But  wiry  all  these  questions?” 

“I  wanted  to  find  out  if  he  lied  to  me  or  not.” 

“What’s  the  result?”  , 

“I  find  he  told  the  truth.  We  found  one  cartridge  in 
his  pistol  had  been  used,  and  presumed  from  (hat  that  he 
had  shot  it  into  his  father’s  heart.” 

“You  wronged  him  by  having  such  a  belief.” 

“We  know  that  now.” 

“Anything  else  I  can  answer?” 

“Nothing  for  the  present,  thank  you.” 

And  Old  King  Brady  went  home,  and  found  Harry  there. 

The  old  detective  told  the  boy  about  what  happened,  and 
in  conclusion  he  asked  curiously : 

“What  became  of  you,  Harry?” 

“I  was  lurking  outside  of  the  gambling  den,  when  I  saw 
Draper  and  a  couple  of  friends  emerge.  Draper  was  hand¬ 
cuffed.  It  must  have  been  after  he  got  away  from  you.” 

“Xo  doubt,”  assented  Old  King  Brady,  nodding. 

“Well,”  continued  the  boy,  “I  went  right  at  him.  The 
men  in  his  company  were  Ten  Spot  Jack  and  Bull  Mc¬ 
Carthy.” 

“The  ones  who  worked  me  into  the  joint.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Harry.  “But  they  are  treacherous  dogs. 
They  both  attacked  me.  Knocking  me  down,  they  might 
have  killed  me  had. I  not  pretended  to  be  senseless.” 

“They  were  aiding  Draper  to  escape,  eh?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  assented  Harry.  “They  were  friends  of  his.” 

“How  did  you  manage?” 

“I  saw  them  enter  a  cab,  and  I  chased  them.” 

“Where  to?” 

“Mulberry  Street.” 

“In  the  slums,  eh?” 

“In  an  Italian  tenement.” 

“Why  did  he  go  there?  To  hide?” 

“That  was  one  reason.  I  listened  at  the  door  of  a  room 
they  were  in,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  found  that  I  had 
accidentally  stumbled  upon  the  very  counterfeiting  plant 
from  whence  the  spurious  bills  came  which  we  found  in  Mr. 
Hopkins’  office  safe.” 

Old  King  Brady  whistled. 

Then  he  considered  awhile. 

“Th en  Draper  must  be  shoving  the  queer  for  that  gang,” 
\)o  finally  commented.  “That’s  how  he  got  them  to  use  in 
the  trick  he  played  upon  his  dead  uncle.” 

“Moreover,”  added  Harrv,  “the=e  gamblers  have  a  new 
%‘rinkio.  They  all  stand  in  with  Italian  counterfeiters. 


When  they  catch  a  sucker,  they  let  him  win  the  bad  bills, 
and  they  get  possession  of  the  good  ones.  The  poor  dupe 
goes  on  his  way  rejoicing,  with  a  lot  of  bad  money  inChis 
pocket,  fondly  congratulating  himself  that  he  has  beaten 
the  bank.  In  that  way  many  of  the  bad  bills  get  forced 
into  circulation.” 

“Can’t  we  raid  the  mint?” 

“Of  course.  But  it  will  require  a  large  force.  Those 
crooks  are  desperate.  They  will  arohse  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  fight  like  fury.  It’s  going  to  be  a  tough  job.” 

“Perhaps.  But  see  what  we  have  to  gain.  Xot  only  will 
we  smash  the  mint  and  capture  the  gang,  but  we  may  also 
pull  Draper  in  as  well.” 

“It’s  worth  a  trial,  anyway,”  said  Harry. 

“When  ?” 

“To-morrow  night.” 

“We’ll  do  it.  Did  they  get  the  handcuffs  off  Draper?” 

“  Yes.  I  heard  them  cutting  the  shackles  with  a  file.” 

They  retired. 

On  the  following  morning  they  laid  their  plans. 

A  raiding  party  was  formed,  a  plan  of  action  was  decided 
upon,  and  they  proceeded  to  a  rendezvous  with  twenty 
policemen. . 

It  was  decided  for  the  Bradys  to  go  on  in  advance,  gain 
admittance  and  open  the  door  for  the  rest. 

The  detectives  disguised  themselves  as  a  couple  of  Italian 
laborers  at  nightfall,  and  went  to  the  tenement. 

Passing  into  a  dark  hall  beside  a  dingy  Italian  bakery, 
they  proceeded  to  the  rear,  and  reached  a  door. 

It  was  this  door  they  had  to  pass. 


•  \ 
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v  THE  RAID. 

The  detectives  listened  at  the  door  for  a  few  moments, 
and  heard  several  hoarse-voiced  Italians  speaking  in  the 
room. 

A  quiet  trial  at  the  door  failed  to  open  it. 

“Locked,”  whispered  Harry. 

“I  thought  it  would  be,”  answered  his  partner. 

“Can  you  distinguish  what  they  are  saying?” 

“No,  for  they  are  speaking  Italian.” 

“Go  out  in  the  rear  yard.  We  may  see  in  a  window.” 

There  was  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  they  passed 
out  into  the  yard,  without  making  any  noise. 

Two  Windows  opened  from* the  room  behind  the  bakery 
upon  the  yard,  but  the  blinds  were  closed. 

Harry  opened  one. 

Peering  through,  they  saw  a  dirty  yellow  shade  covering 
the  window,  but  it  had  several  holes  in  it.  at  which  they 
pressed  their  eyes  and  gainedVa  view  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  small  apartment,,  with  a  bare  door,  grimy  walls, 
and  contained  a  table  and  several  wooden  chairs. 

A  lamp  stood  on  the  table,  casting  a  fitful,  uncertain 
glow  through  the  murky  room. 
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Four  men  sat  around  the  table  playing  cards  for  money. 

All  were  roughly-clad,  swarthy-faced  Italians,  with  fea¬ 
tures  that  betrayed  their  villainous  characters. 

The  Bradys  studied  them  keenly. 

“Don’t  know  any  of  them,”  whispered  the  old  detective. 

“Nor  do  I  see  any  counterfeiting  plant,”  replied  Harry. 

“Where  does  that  staircase  in  the  corner  lead?” 

“Down  into  the  bake  shop  in  the  cellar.” 

“That’s  where  the  plant  is,  then.” 

“A  bakery  is-  a  good  cloak  for  such  a  business.” 

“We  can’t  get  in  without  disturbing  those  chaps.” 

“Nor  is  it  possible  to  force  an  entrance  unaided.  Those 
men  must  be  on  guard  over  the  entrance  to  the  cellar. 
They  would  resent,  any  intrusion,  and  look  upon  us  with 
suspicion.”  j 

“How  are  we  to  get  in,  then?” 

They  reflected,  and  Old  King  "Brady  finally  said: 

“I’ve  got  a  plan.  We  can  knock  at  the  door.  Some  one 
will  open  it.  Then  we  can  force  our  way  in.  But  onr  men 
must  be  ready  to  follow  at  a  moment’s  notice.” 

“I’ll  go  out  and  place  them  to  advantage,” -said  Harry. 

The  old  detective  nodded,  and  the  boy  glided  away. 

A  few  moments  afterward  some  one  opened  the  tear  door 
of  the  house,  and  Old  King  Brady  sunk  like  a  shadow  upon 
the  ground  close  to  a  couple  of  ash  barrels. 

From  here  he  peered  over  at  the  door.  5 

A  big,  rough-looking  Italian  stood  there  smoking  a  pipe, 
and  flung  a  pail  of  water  in  the  yard. 

The  old  detective  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  four  he 
had  seen  sitting  inside  gambling. 

As  the  man  turned  to  go  in  the  detective  arose. 

“Antonio !”  he  called  in  low  tones. 

The  man  paused,  and  glanced  around. 

Old  King  Brady  boldly  approached  him. 

“You  makit  de  meestak,”  said  the  big  Italian. 

“Cospetto!  I  tinka  you  Antonio  Balletti.” 

“No,  signor.  Wha’  you  wand?” 

“Me  losta  wan  tena  dol’  golda  piece  out  here.” 

“Oh  !”  said  the  other,  becoming  interested  at  once. 

“You  helpa  me  find  him,  I  giva  you  half.” 

The  man  set  down  his  pail,  and  came  right  out. 

As  soon  as-  he  was  in  the  yard  Old  King  Brady  seized 
him  by  the  throat,  and  pushed  him  over  upon  the  ground. 
Falling  upon  the  man,  he  pinned  him  down. 

As  soon  as  the  big  Italian  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he 
grappled  the  old  detective,  and  a  terrific  struggle  began. 

It  was  a  battle  of  giants. 

Both  possessed  enormous  strength. 

They  rolled  over  and  over  upon  the  ground,  Old  King 
Brady  keeping  a  firm  grip  on  the  man’s  windpipe. 

He  knew  the  Italian  would  yell  the  moment  he  let  go, 
and  as  that  would  alarm  the  just,  ho  clung  on  desperately. 

It  was  a  long  and  terrible  struggle. 

Several  times  the  huge  Italian  forced  the  old  detective’s 
hand  away  from  his  throat,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  yell¬ 
ing  to  his  companions  inside,  when  Old  King  Brady 
stopped  him. 


The  choking  the  ol  I  detective 


was  giving  the  man 


weakened  hiih  gradually,  and  rendered  him  more  helpless. 

He  finally  gave  up  the  struggle. 

With  the  breath  almost  gone  from  his  body  he  finally 
collapsed  and  rolled  over,  blue  in  the  face. 

Old  King  Brady  handcuffed  and  gagged  him. 

“He  probably  left  the  door  open  that  leads  into  the  rear 
room  of  the  bakery,”  cogitated  the  old  detective,  and  he 
rose  to  his  feet  and  glided  over  to  the  house. 

Entering  the  hall  he  hastily  approached  the  door. 

It  yielded  to  his  touch,  and  he  pushed  it  open. 

The  other  three  men  were  still  playing  cards. 

Thinking  Old  King  Brady  was  their  friend,  they  did  not 
even  glance  up  at  him  until  he  was  well  in  the  room. 

Finally  one  of  them  saw  him. 

He  gave  a  yell,  and  bounded  to  his  feet,  for  Old  King 

Bradv  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door,  levelling  a  brace  of 
*/ 

grim-looking  revolvers  at  the  heads  of  the  villains. 

Startled,  the  other  two  men  glanced  around. 

When  they  beheld  the  situation  they  nearly  fainted  from 
fright,  as  they  thought  the  officer  was  going  to  shoot  them. 

“Don’t  fire!”  howled  one  of  them  in  Italian. 

“Hands  up!”  was  Old  King  Brady’s  reply  in  English. 

They  understood  his  order,  and  obeyed. 

Placing  a  whistle  to  his  lips  Old  King  Brady  blew  three 
shrill,  rattling  blasts  upon  it. 

It  was  a  signal  to  the  police. 

They  heard  it. 

Led  by  Harry  they  rushed  in. 

Plunging  straight  at  the  three  men,  the  officers  seized 
them,  and  Old  King  Brady  shouted : 

“There’s  another  one  in  the  yard.” 

An  officer  went  out  to  get  him. 

The  Bradys  then  made  a  rush  for  the  stairway  leading 
down  into  the  cellar,  and  heard  voices  below. 

Quick,  sharp  orders  in  Italian  were  given. 

As  the  detectives  dashed  down  the  stairs  thev  saw  a  bright 

%f  o 

light  go  out,  leaving  the  place  in  gloom. 

But  they  were  prepared  for  this. 

Out  came  their  lanterns,  and  as  the  rays  flashed  below 
they  heard  the  hurried  patter  of  retreating  footsteps. 

“They’re  escaping!”  cried  Old  King  Brady. 

“Can’t  get  out  the  front  way  without  getting  nabbed,” 
replied  Harry  quickly.  “I’ve  got  several  officers  posted 
there  to  guard  against  just  such  a  move  as  this.” 

A  dozen  policemen  followed  them  down. 

Upon  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  they  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  room  partitioned  off  the  rear  end  of  the  cellar. 

Not  a  man  was  in  the  place  but  themselves. 

But  they  saw  one  of  the  most  elaborate  counterfeit iifg 
plants  they  ever  met  with,  and  Old  King  Brady  exclaimed: 

“They’ve  fled  and  left  their  plates  behind.” 

There  were  several  presses,  stamping  and  numbering  ma¬ 
chines,  parcels  of  paper,  such  as  the  Government  uses  for 
printing  bank  notes,  cans  of  colored  inks,  driers,  and,  in 
tact,  every  modern  appliance  for  making  spurious  bank¬ 
notes. 

Old  King  Brady  gathered  up  the  plates. 

After  examining  them,  he  exclaimed: 
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“By  Jove,  one  of  these  plates  is  for  a  $5  Bank  of  Goshen 
bill,  another  is  a  Boston  bank  ten,  and  the  third  is  for 

making  Third  National  Bank  twenties.1’ 

t 

Harry  laughed  outright. 

“Why,11  said  he,  “these  are  the  very  counterfeits  we  found 

V  s  7  %/ 

that  had  been  substituted  for  good  bills  to  the  tune  of  $5,000 
in  Mr.  Hopkins'  office  safe,  Old  King  Brady.” 

“Then  that  fake  money  came  from  here?” 

“Of  course.” 

“And  as  you  say  Draper  is  in  thick  with  that  gang  he 
must  have  got  them  here,  and  put  them  in  the  broker’s 


Had  they  remained  on  their  feet  they  would  have  been 
shot  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  moment  the  counterfeiters  fired  the  Bradys  turned 
their  pistols  toward  the  spots  where  the  flashes  occurred. 

Again  they  fired. 

Two  men  -gave  vent  to  wild  shouts. 

“Hit  them!”  said  Old  King  Brady  triumphantly. 

Waiting  a  few  moments,  and  hearing  nothing  of  their 
enemies,  the  two  detectives  secured  their  lanterns  and 
boldly  advanced  across  the  cellar,  sweeping  the  lights 
around. 


safe. 


“Certainly.” 

“Garry  out  some  of  this  stuff,”  ordered  Old  King  Brady 
of  the  officers.  “A  few  of  you  come  with  us.” 

Five  policemen  joined  them. 

Opening  a  door  leading  into  the  cellar  Old  King  Brady 
and  the  boy  dashed  through  with  the  officers. 

Instantly  a  volley  of  pistol  shots  rang  out  in  the  gloomy 
cellar,  and  a  regular  hail  of  bullets  came  spluttering  toward 
the  raiders. 

One  of  the  policemen  fell,  shouting  that  he  was  shot. 


/ 
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BREAKING  UP  THE  GANG. 


Every  policeman  in  the  raiding  party  wanted  to  r’etreat 
when  the  bullets  began  to  whistle  around  them. 

In  the  darkness  they  could  not  see  the  Italians,  while 
their  owm  positions  were  plainly  indicated  by  the  lanterns 
they  carried. 

Old  King  Brady  seemed  to  realize  this  disadvantage  at 
once,  for  he  now  shouted  to  his  followers: 

“Put  down  your  lights  quick!” 

The  men  obeyed,  and  he  continued : 

“Only  fire  toward  the  front  of  the  cellar-!” 

The  shafts  of  light  from  the  lanterns  cut  like  lightning 
through  the  gloom,  and  a  moving  figure  passed  through  one 
of  the  beams  close  to  the  forward  wall. 

Although  he  was  only  in  view  a  few  moments,  Old  King 
Brady  had  time  to  aim  and  fire  a  shot  at  him. 

The  ball  struck  its  mark. 

It  was  proved  by  a  yell  of  pain  from  the  man. 

A  volley  of  profanity  followed,  and  then  there  came  the 
thud  of  a  falling  body.  It  made  the  officers  feel  better. 

Harry  now  exclaimed,  to  encourage  them : 

“Give  them  a  volley,  boys!” 

Instantly  a  scattered  fire  was  delivered. 

Two  more  men  were  hit,  and  cried  out. 

“Fall  down!”  panted  Old  King  Brady. 

Hi-  order  was  instantly  obeyed  by  the  officers. 

And  they  acted  just  in  time,  for  several  pistol  shots  were 
discharged  bv  the  counterfeiters,  the  flash  of  fire  of  their 
weapons  plainly  showing  their  location 

TK-  bullet-  cut  through  the  air  at  the  places  where  the 
detective:-  and  their  companions  had  been  standing. 


Upon  the  floor  they  saw  three  men  lying  wounded,  and 
several  more  were  huddled  up  in  a  corner,  wounded  and  too 
frightened  to  do  anything  to  resent  attack. 

“Come  on,  boys!”  exclaimed  the  old  detective  to  his  com¬ 
panions.  “We’ve  got  the  whole  bunch.” 

The  policemen  picked  up  their  lights,  ran  across  the 
cellar,  and  joined  the  two  detectives. 

One  of  the  wounded  Italians  on  the  floor  now  made  an 
attempt  to  discharge  his  pistol  at  them. 

Observing  his  movements,  Harry  pounced  on  the  man 
and  tore  the  weapon  out  of  his  hands. 

“You  treacherous  hound!”  the  boy  'panted  in  angry 
tones.  “Thought  you’d  kill  one  of  us,  didn’t  you?  Well 
you  won’t.  I’ll  attend  to  your  case.” 

And  he  handcuffed  the  villain,  searched  him  to  see  if  he 
had  any  more  weapons  concealed  in  his  pockets,  and  then 
went  to  aid  the  others. 

There  were  two  more  men  lying  on  the  floor  to  be 
searched,  disarmed  and  bound,  and  four  more  crouching  in 
one-  of  the  corners. 

Not  one  of  them  offered  the  slightest  resistance,  and  with- 
‘in  a  few  moments  all  were  secured. 

A  careful  search  failed  to  reveal  any  more  of  them. 

Eleven  men  were  arrested. 

The  prisoners  were  taken  out  and  carted  away  in  a  patrol 
wagon  without  attracting  much  attention,  and  a  truck  was 
secured  in  which  the  counterfeiting  outfit  was  put,  and 
taken  away. 

When  this  was  done  the  Bradys  left  two  policemen  in  the 
place  to  seize  anyone  else  who  might  come  in. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  Draper,  McCarthy  and  Ten  Spot 
J  ack. 

“They  must  have  gone  away  from  here,”  Harry  com¬ 
mented,  as  he  and  Old  King  Brady  prepared  to  depart. 

“And fit’s  doubtful  if  they  will  return,”  said  the  old  de¬ 
tective  in  decisive  tones.  “It’s  impossible  to  keep  a  raid  like 
this  a  secret.  No  matter  how  careful  we  were,  some  people 
learned  about  it.  The  news  will  spread  like  wildfire,  and 
Draper  is  sure  to  hear  about  it.  He  will  then  take  mighty 
good  care  to  keep  severely  away  from  the  plant.” 

“We  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  him,  then.” 

“Perhaps  some  of  our  prisoners  may  know  where  we  can 
find  him.  We  can  question  them,  at  any  rate.” 

They  carried  the  dangerous  counterfeit  plates  down  to 
headquarters  and  showed  them  to  the  Chief. 

His  surprise  and  delight  to  get  them  were  boundless. 
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‘‘You' vo  done  nobly,”  said  he  with  a  smile.  “1  never 
knew  of  more  perfect  plates  than  these.  The  Italians  are 
experts.  They  not  only  produced  bills  that  almost  defied 
detection  by  unskilled  people,  but  they  had  a  method  of 
making  their  bad  money  look  as  if  it  were  old,  which 
greatly  increased  the  deception.” 

“It  has  shown  us  conclusively  where  the  spurious  money 
came  from  that  was  found  in  Mr.  Hopkins’  safe,”  said  Old 
King  Brady.  “As  we  know  that  Alfred  Draper  and  these 
counterfeiters  were  friends,  it  is  very  easy  to  infer  where  the 
money  came  from,  and  who  put  it  in  the  broker’s  safe.  In 
fact,  it  also  shows  us  that  Draper  has  been  shoving  the 
queer.” 

“You’ve  got  evidence  enough  against  that  man  to  put 
him  in  Sing  Sing,”  replied  the  Chief.  “But  he  seems  to  be 
such  a  slippery  customer  that  I  fear  you  may-  have  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  catch  him.” 

An  hour  later  the  Bradys  left  the  office. 

They  proceeded  to  the  police  station  to  which  the  Italians 
had  been  taken,  and  after  an  interview  with  the  Captain 
they  learned  that  the  wounded  men  had  been  attended  to  by 
a  physician,  who  said  that  none  were  seriously  hurt. 

Having  been  granted  the  privilege  of  interviewing  the 
prisoners,  the  detectives  went  back  to  the  cells,  and  began 
to  question  the  counterfeiters. 

None  of  them  woidd  speak. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  between  the 
gang  to  say  absolutely  nothing. 

No  matter  what  promises  the  Bradys  made  them,  they 
would  not  divulge  or  admit  anything. 

The  task  was  finally  given  up  as  useless. 

The  Bradys  went  home. 

Next  day  they  were  in  court  to  appear  against  the  prison¬ 
ers,  and  they  gave  their  evidence,  and  convicted  them. 

The  Italians  were  held  for  the  Grand  Jury,  and  were  re¬ 
manded  to  the  city  prison. 

i 

“With  such  excellent  evidence  we  are  bound  to  secure 
their  indictment,”  said  Harry,  as  they  walked  out  of  the 
court  room.  “They  can’t  deny  their  guilt.  We’ve  certainly 
broken  up  a  dangerous  gang.” 

“We  must  scour  the  gambling  joints  now,  if  we  wish  to 
find  Draper.  He  can  no  longer  push  out  counterfeit  bills, 
and  will  have  to  resort  to  gambling  to  keep  himself  supplied 
with  enough  money  to  live  on.  As  we  know  he  has  not  got 
enough  money  now  to  patronize  the  high-toned  dens,  we  will 
have  to  look  for  him  in  humbler  places.” 

“The  descent  of  that  rascal  from  comparative 'affluence 
to  the  depths  of  depravity  has  been  singularly  swift,”  said 
the  boy  in  thoughtful  tones.  , 

They  began  their  search  that  night. 

As  the  Bradys  knew  where  every  public  gambling  place  in 
the  city  was,  they  had  no  trouble  to  find  the  dens  they  now 
began  searching. 

They  were  well  disguised  to  escape  recognition,  and 
worked  on  the  most  skillful  lines,  thoroughly  watching  one 
joint  before  they  took  up  the  next  one. 

In  this  manner  two  weeks  slipped  by,  and  the  detectives 
found  no  trace  of  their  man. 


Every  first  and  second-class  resort  was  thoroughly  and 
carefully  shadowed,  the  inmates  interviewed,  and  suspected 
parties  followed.  But  nothing  came  of  it. 

“Only  the  lowest  dens  in  the  city  now  remain,”  said 
Harry  one  night,  “and  if  he  has  got  down  to  that  level  he 
certainly  must  be  completely  lost  to  all  decency.” 

“We  will  try  Hogan’s  on  the  Bowery  first,”  said  the  old 
detective.  “It’s  the  worst  den  in  the  city.  Its  patrons  are 
crooks  of  the  lowest  order,  and  a  man’s  life  isn’t  worth  a 
cent  if  lie  flashes  a  roll  of  money  in  the  place.” 

They  disguised  themselves  to  look  like  a  couple  of  tramps, 
and  made  their  way  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  Third 
Street,  where  the  den  was  situated. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


IN  A  LOWr  DIVE. 


u ' 


There  was  a  big  red  lamp  hanging  over  a  green  door  be¬ 
side  a  dingy  little  groggery  where  the  disguised  detectives 
paused  on  the  Bowery. 

A  tough  young  fellow  in  a  loud  plaid  suit,  stood  on  guard 
at  the  door,  with  a  big  rank  cigar  stuck  between  his  square 
jaws. 

He  cocked  his  derby  over  his  eye  as  the  Bradys  came  up, 
and  after  a  sharp,  searching  glance  at  them  he  asked,  in  a 
husky  voice: 

“Wha’  dyer  want?” 

Buck  the  tiger,”  said  Harry,  using  the  password  to  get 
in. 

“Got  any  scads?”  asked  the  doorkeeper. 

Harry  gave  a  countersign  to  this  question  by  taking  a 
coin  from  his  pocket,  tossing  it  up  and  catching  it. 

That  convinced  the  doorkeeper  that  they  had  been  there 
before,  although  lie  did  not  remember  their  faces. 

“0.  K.,”  said  he,  moving  aside. 

They  pushed  open  the  green  door  and  passed  into  a  nar¬ 
row,  gloomy  hall,  with  a  flight  of  stairs  ahead,  up  which 
they  had  to  go  to  the  hall  above,,  where  a  dim  red  light 
glowed. 

Passing  along  the  upper  hay,  they  walked  straight  into 
Hogan  s  joint,  and  glanced  around  the  big  room. 

Clouds  of  smoke  filling  the  air  almost  obscured  the 
smoky  lights  ot  the  greasy  lamps  hanging  on  the  wall. 

The  floor  was  bare,  torn,  stained  paper  covered  the  walls 
and  a  hard  crowd  patronized  the  dirty,  beer-stained  tables. 

I  he  experienced  eyes  of  the  keen  detectives  noted  at  once 
that  mam  ot  the  rough-looking  men  wandering  around 
talking  in  groups  and  playing  at  the  tables  were  notorious 
thiexes,  bunco  stecrers  and  various  kinds  of  grafters. 

Everyone  glanced  up  at  the  Bradys  with  a  sort  of  hungry 
expiession,  to  see  it  they  were  birds  worth  plucking,  and  the 
impoverished  appearance  of  the  pair  elicited  grunts  and 
expressions  of  disgust. 

One  of  the  tough-looking  waiters  rushed  up  to  them  with 
an  aggiestire  ail,  pointed  at  a  vaeaut  table,  and  roared: 
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“Set  down !” 

The  Bradys  obeyed. 

Wiping  the  table  with  a  dirty  rag,  the  waiter  yelled: 

*“  Well — what'll  be  ?” 

“  Beer,"  replied  Harry. 

“What's  yours?"  he  shouted  at  the  old  detective. 
“Same,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

The  waiter  rushed  to  a  dumb  waiter,  leaned  into  it  and 
yelled : 

‘‘Tree  up.” 

A  minute  later  up  came  three  glasses  of  beer. 

►  He  rushed  over  to  the  Bradys’  table  and  banged  down 
the  glasses.  Seizing  one,  and  winking  at  the  officers,  he 
said : 

“Here’s  how.” 

And  he  gulped  down  the  t^eer. 

Harry  gave  him  ten  cents,  and  he  looked  surprised. 

.Tv  j 

“  Anoder  nickel !”  he  exclaimed. 

i 

“What  for?  We  only  ordered  two  beers.” 

“Didn't  yer  treat  me?” 

“No.” 

“Yes,  yer  did.” 

Harry  reflected. 

The  boy  saw  right  through  the  waiter's  game. 

He  recognized  the  Bradys  as  strangers,  and  wanted  to 
get  up  a  fight  with  them,  so  he  could  call  the  crooks  to  his 

aid. 

In  the  fracas  which  was  bound  to  ensue  the  thieves  could 
go  through  the  detectives'  pockets  and  rob  them. 

Then  they  would  be  thrown  into  the  street. 

Harry  knew  what  was  intended. 

It  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  fight. 

He,  therefore,  pulled  a  nickel  from  his  pocket,  laid  it  on 
the  table,  and  meeting  the  waiter’s  ferocious  look  with  a 
bland  smile  he  said : 

“Why  so  I  did  offer  to  treat  you.  It’s  funny  I  forgot  it, 
old  man.  Excuse  me.  There’s  your  money.  Now,  be 

good.” 

The  baffled  waiter  grabbed  the  money,  and  having  no 
further  excuse  to  keep  up  the  dispute,  he  strode  away. 

“I  fooled  him,”  chuckled  Harry. 

Old  King  Brady  laughed,  and  pointed  at  a  red-faced 
man  with  a  big  black  mustache,  who  looked  ridiculous  in  an 
excessively  stylish  suit  of  clothes,  who  was  sauntering  over 

to  them. 

Here  comes  a  capper,”  said  he.  This  is  a  regular  brace 
game.  He  will  try  to  ring  us  into  his  trick.  Watch  him.” 
The  big  man  beamed  on  them  like  a  father. 

“Good  evenin’,  gents,”  said  he  with  a  short  nod. 

“Plavin’?”  , 

“Don’t  you  see  we  ain’t?”  snapped  Old  King  Brady. 
‘>No  offense.  No  offense.  I  meant  did  yer  want  ter 

play?”  X  ) 

“Ain’t  got  no  money,”  gruffly  answered  the  old  officer. 
“Great  Scott !  Then  what  did  yer  come  in  here  fer?” 

“Jest  for  fun.” 

“That’-:  different.  Well,  so  long.” 


And  he  gave  them  a  glassy  stare,  turned  on  his  heel  with 
a  disgusted  look  upon  his  face,  and  strode  away. 

“Such  a  throw  down,”  chuckled  Harry  quietly. 

“Oh,  they’ve  only  just  begun  to  get  at  us,”  replied  the 
old  detective.  “They  are  worse  than  a  swarm  of  starving 
mosquitoes  in  this  place.  As  soon  as  one  fails  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  purpose,  another  is  ready  to  take  his  place  and  try 
his  skill  to  get  at  whatever  valuables  we  may  have  in  our 
possession.  This  is  a  pretty  bad  place.” 

“Look  out.  See  who’s  coming  this  way  now?” 

“Chipps,  the  pickpocket,  by  Jove!” 

The  approaching  man  was  a.  long,  lean,  hungry-looking 
specimen,  with  lantern  jaws  and  frowsy  hair. 

He  rushed  right  at  them,  planted  himself  in  a  chair  be¬ 
tween  the  detectives  with  an  earnest  look,  and  began 
rapidly : 

“You  see,  it  happened  this  way,  gents:  I’ve  got  a  sick 
wife  and  five  children  starving  at  home,  and  I  came  in  Ijiere 
to  get  the  loan  of  half  a  dollar.  Everyone  I  spoke  to  gave 
me  the  banjo-eye.  Now,  wasn’t  that  horrible?” 

While  speaking  his  deft  fingers  were  working  in  and  out 
of  the  detectives’  pockets  with  a  swift,  nervous  motion, 
while  he  diverted  their  attention  with  his  tale  of  woe. 

But  they  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  paid  no  heed  to  it. 

On  the  contrary,  they  turned  the  tables  on  him. 

Old  King  Brady  lifted  up  a  gold  watch  before  the  crook’s 
[astonished  gaze,  and  asked  innocently: 

“Is  this  yours,  sir?” 

Chipps  grabbed  the  watch  with  a  crestfallen  air. 

“That  was  in  my  vest  pocket  just  now,"  said  he,  “but 
I’m  blowed  if  I  felt  you  nipping  it.” 

Harry  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Handing  him  a  well-filled  pocket*  book,  he  said: 

“Say,  mister,  here’s  some  money  fer  your  sick  wife  and 
starving  children.  I'm  sorry'  for  them.” 

“Why — that’s  my  pocketbook,”  gasped  Chipps,  taking  it, 
with  a  look  of  intense  amazement  on  his  face. 

“Is  it?”  blandly  asked  Harry.  “Well,  I  just  found  it  in 
your  pocket  and  thought  I’d  give  it  to  you.” 

The  pickpocket  sprang  to  his  fe(?t. 

He  had  a  look"  of  chagrin  on  his  face,  and  said: 

“You’re  a  pair  of  dandies.  1  give  you  credit  for  doing 
the  neatest  piece  of  work  I  ever  saw.” 

“Any  time  you  want  to  learn  a  trick  or  two  about  your 
profession,  come  to  us,”  laughed  Harry,  “and  we’ll  teach 
you.” 

The  pickpocket  reddened  with  shame. 

He  felt  like  a  novice  in  the  hands  of  these  two  strangers, 
and  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  beaten,  he  slunk 

|  away. 

The  Bradys  laughed  at  him. 

“We’ve  taken  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  that  rooster,” 
laughed  Harry.  “I  don’t  think  he’ll  tackle  us  again  in  a 
hurrv.” 

V 

Just  then  several  men  came  in  from  the  street. 

Two  of  them  were  evidently  strangers  in  New  York,  if 
one  were  to  judge  by  their  decidedly  countrified  appearance. 
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The  other  was  a  tall  young  man  in  a  long  coat  and  felt 
hat,  who  seemed  to  have  them  in  tow. 

At  one  glance  the  detectives  recognized  him  as  Draper. 

His  face  was  pale  and  haggard  beneath  a  week’s  growth 
of  beard,  his  eyes  were  sunken  and  bloodshot,  and  lie  had 
a  dirty,  slovenly  appearance,  very  much  at  variance  with  his 
former  neat,  natty  make-up. 

“By  Jove,  it’s  our  man!”  Harry  whispered. 

“He’s  got  a  couple  of  suckers  in  tow,”  added  the  old  de¬ 
tective  in  grim  tones,  “and  he  has  evidently  steered  them 
into  this  place  to  fleece  them.” 

“A  plan  we  must  defeat.” 

“Of  course,  for  we’ve  got  to  pinch  the  villain,  and  try  to 
prove  that  he’s  a  thief,  a  counterfeiter,  a  blackguard  and 
the  murderer  of  his  uncle.” 

They  watched  the  ex-book-keeper. 

He  was  smilingly  luring  his  two  victims  into  a  game  of 
poker,  into  which  the  element  of  honesty  never  entered  in 
that  gambling  den. 

The  Bradys  arose  and  approached  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PLAYING  FOR  THE  NOTE. 

•  / 

After  ten  minutes’  playing,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
idlers,  Draper  used  all  his  skill  at  cheating  with  the  cards, 
and  only  won  the  sum  of  five  dollars  from  his  victims. 

That  was  all  the  money  they  had. 

It  made  him  mad,  for  he  imagined  that  they  had  much 
more  money  than  that  with  them. 

They  went  out  grumbling. 

At  this  juncture  Harry  said  to  Draper : 

“You  seem  to  be  mad  ’cause  you  ain’t  got  no  one  to 
play?” 

“Why,”  said  Draper  quickly,  “do  you  want  a  game?” 

“If  me  an’  mv  pal  here  could  have  a  fair  shake  we 
wouldn’t  mind,  but  we  ain’t  agoin’  ter  stand  for  no  plug- 
gers  hangin’  aroun’  our  hands,  an’  cappin’  for  you.” 

“Oh,  you  want  a  private  deal,  do  you?” 

“That’s  about  the  size  of  it.” 

“I  can  accommodate  you,  I  guess.  Got  money?” 

“A  few  thousand.” 

“What!”  gasped  Draper  with  an  eager  look  of  newly 
awakened  interest.  “How  much,  did  you  say?” 

“Five  thousand  bones.  Have  you  got  any  brads?” 

The  gambler’s  face  lengthened. 

“Not  much,”  he  admitted.  “But  I  can  go  into  a  game 
for  a  few  dollars,  if  that  will  tempt  you.” 

“Oh,  you’re  only  a  cheap  guy,  are  you?” 

These  words  stung  Draper  terribly. 

They  brought  him  to  a  sudden  realization  of  his  present 
misery,  and  he  said  chokingly: 

“I  wasn’t  always  a  poor  devil.” 

“Oh,  you’re  one  of  those  has-beens,  eh  ?”  i 


Again  the  rascal  was  stabbed  to  the  quick,  for  he  keenly 
felt  the  meanness  of  his  present  position. 

“Never  mind  about  my  pedigree,”  he  growled.  “I  can 
play  you  for  all  you’ve  got  in  your  clothes.” 

“How  are  you  agoin’  ter  do  that  with  only  enough  dough 
ter  buy  a  paper  of  chewin’  terbacker?” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a  man’s  note  which  is  worth  a  couple  of 
thousand,  just  as  hard.  If  you  win  my  money,  I’ll  risk  ^he 
note.” 


U  ' 


U  ' 


“How  d’yer  ’spose  we’ll  know  if  it’s  good  or  not?” 

“The  name  of  endorser  is  sufficient  guarantee.” 

Oh,  such  papers  can  be  faked.” 

Well,  mine  isn’t.  I’ll  prove  it,  if  necessary.” 

Show  us  a  private  table,  then.” 

Draper  hesitated. 

He  dared  not  exhibit  a  game  for  a  large  sum  in  this  low 
dive,  so  he  said  to  the  detectives : 

“Let’s  go  down  in  the  bar-room.” 

“Why  can’t  we  play  here?”  asked  Harry. 

“Because  it  isn’t  safe.  The  gang  in  here  would  do  us  if 
th^y  saw  much  money  on  the  table.” 

“Can’t  trust  your  own  friends,  eh  ?” 

“These  crooks  ain’t  friends  of  mine.  They’d  do  me  as 
quick  as  they  would  you  for  a  stake.” 

Harry  smiled,  and  said : 

“All  right.  Find  a  place,  and  we’ll  go  along.” 

They  thereupon  left  the  room. 

Entering  the  dingy  saloon  down  stairs,  they  went  to  the 
rear  tables,  the  bartender  gave  them  a  pack  of  cards  and 
they  opened  a  game. 

The  Bradys  were  expert  card  players. 

There  was  not  a  swindling  game  with  which  they  were 
not  familiar,  aud  they  several  times  caught  Draper  cheat¬ 
ing  and  called  him  down  for  it. 


The  villain  was  nettled  to  find  himself  pitted  against 
men  who  knew  more  about  cheating  than  he  did  himself. 

And  his  chagrin  was  intensified  when  they  won  every 
dollar  he  had  in  his  possession. 

It  made  the  man  desperate. 

But  the  Bradys  dnjbyed  his  discomfiture. 

They  had  a  certain  purpose  in  view. 

By  reducing  him  to  absolute  poverty,  they  calculated  that 
he  would  produce  the  note  which  he  had  won  from  George 
Hopkins. 

As  they  were  particularly  anxious  to  get  that  paper  away 
from  him,  they  led  him  on. 

Both  detectives  were  anxious  to  see  if  he  had  the  note 


vith  him,  and  to  do  this  had  to  use  great  caution. 

By  forcing  matters,  they  feared  that  they  would  not  gain 
anything. 

When  Drapers  money  was  gone,  he  began  to  swear  and 
complain  that  they  had  cheated  him. 

“That’s  all  rubbish,”  said  Harry  impatiently.  “We  won 
your  money  fairly  enough,  and  if  you  had  anv  more  we 
would  get  that,  too.  I  f  you  think  we  are  blowers,  1*11  show 
you  whether  we’ve  got  the  stulT  to  do  it." 

And  ho  pulled  a  big  wad  of  bank  notes  from  his  pocket 
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and  showed  the  gambler  several  one  thousand-dollar  bills, 
and  added  contemptuously : 

“With  as  much  money  as  this,  d’yer  ’spose  we’d  try  any 
crooked  games  ter  get  your  mean  little  twenty  dollars  away 
from  ver?” 

«r 

“Hardly,  admitted  the  gambler,  as  he  glared  longingly 
at  the  big  bunch  of  money  Harry  held. 

“We’ll  leave  yer,  now.” 

“Hold  on.  I  want  satisfaction.” 

“You  aint  got  no  money,  so  what’s  ther  use?” 

“I’ve  got  the  note  I  spoke  about.”  / 

“Oh,  we  don’t  want  no  notes.” 

“You've  got  to  play  me  for  it,”  excitedly  answered  the 
rascal.  “I  must  have  a  show  to  get  my  money  back.” 

He  had  a  desperate  plan  formed  in  his  mind  to  get  their 
money  away  from  them  without  sacrificing  anything  him¬ 
self. 

Finally  Harry  said,  in  reluctant  tones : 

“We’ll  play  yer  fer  your  paper,  and  we’ll  win  it,  too !” 

“You  can’t!”  declared  Draper. 

“I’ll  bet  we  shall.” 

“That’s  impossible.” 

“Yer  seem  ter  be  pretty  sure.  Well,  we  are  so  sure,  I’ll 
stake  three  thousand  bones  against  vour  old  note  fer  two 
thousand,  that  we’ll  beat  yer  in  one  game,  hands  down.” 

Draper  eagerly  grasped  at  the  bait. 

He  pulled  the  note  from  his  pocket,  banged  it  down  on 
the  table,  and -said,  in  quick,  excited  tones: 

“ I’ll' go  you.  Cover  that.” 

Harry  counted  out  three  one  thousand-dollar  bills,  and 
picking  up  the  note,  he  carefully  examined  it. 

It  was  the  unlucky  note  George  Hopkins  had  been  led 
into  making  out  to  gamble  with. 

Harry  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Draper  gazed  at  him  in  surprise. 

“Why  did  you  do  that?”  he  asked. 

“’Cause  it’s  as  good  as  mine,”  replied  the  boy. 

The  gambler  seized  the  three  bills  and  pocketed  them. 

“If  that’s  the  case,”  said  he,  “these  are  as  good  as  mine.” 

Harry  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  said : 

“W  e’ve  got  ther  best  of  ther  bargain,  though.” 

“Have  you?  I  don’t  see  how  you  make  that  out.” 

“Well,  this  note  is  as  good  as  gold,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Those  bills  you’ve  got  are  counterfeits.” 

Draper  turned  deathly  pale,  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“This  is  a  put-up  job !”  he  roared. 

“Of  course  it  is,”  said  Harry  coolly. 

“For  what*?”  he  panted.  “To  do  me?” 

“Just  to  get  this  note.” 

“Why?” 

“I’ll  show  you.” 

And  the  boy  tore  off  his  false  beard. 

Draper  gave  one  glance  at  his  face,  and  a  hoarse  cry 
escaped  him,  he  leaped  back,  and  they  heard  him  cry: 

“It’s  Harry  Brady!” 

“Bight  you  are,”  replied  the  boy.  “And  this  is  my  part¬ 
ner.” 


“I’m  trapped !”  hissed  the  villain  desperately. 

“You  are  our  prisoner,  Draper!” 

“Not  yet!”  he  yelled. 

And  with  a  sudden,  frantic  spring,  he  went  out  a  win¬ 
dow,  carrying  glass  and  sash  with  him  in  a  jingling  mass. 

Harry  and  his  partner  rushed  to  the  window  and  peered 
out. 

Nothing  but  blackness  was  before  them. 

They  could  not  see  anything,  and  not  a  sound  met  their 
ears.  , 

The  crash  brought  the  bartender  rushing  to  the  spot, 
followed  by  several  patrons  of  the  saloon. 

“What  happened?”  demanded  the  saloon  keeper. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

the  Italian’s  confession. 

/ 

“Where  does  this  window  lead  to?”  asked  Old  King 
Brady. 

“To  an  alleyway  leading  out  into  the  street  back  of  the 
Bowery,”  answered  the  saloon  keeper.  “Who  smashed  that 
window  ?” 

“The  man  we  were  playing  cards  with  jumped  out 
through  the  glass  when  we  attempted  to  arrest  him.” 

“Arrest  him?”  echoed  the  saloon  keeper  with  a  start. 

“Exactly.” 

“Then  you  are  coppers?” 

“We  are.” 

“What  did  he  do?” 

“Killed  a  man.” 

The  saloon  keeper  vented  a  long  whistle  of  surprise. 

Harry  now  asked  him : 

“Is  the  ground  far  below  this  window?” 

“About  five  feet  down.” 

“Then  we’ll  follow  that  crook.” 

And  out  the  window  they  went,  and  away  they  ran. 

Upon  reaching  Forsyth  Street  they  glanced  around,  but 
failed  to  see  anything  of  Draper. 

“He’s  gone  again,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Too  had  he’s  got  those  counterfeits.  He  may  try  to  pass 
them.” 

“Don’t  worry.  The  amount  is  so  great  that  anyone  but 
a  banker  would  hesitate  to  change  them,  and  the  moment  a 
bank  teller  saw  them,  he’d  know  they  are  counterfeits.” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  George’s  note,  anyway,  and  as  we’ve 
been  striving  a  long  time  to  gain  possession  of  it,  I  feel  a 
sense  of  intense  satisfaction  over  the  matter.” 

“Destroy  it  at  once,  and  it  will  never  do  any  harm  after-’ 
ward,”  advised  the  old  detective. 

Harry  lit  a  match,  and  set  fire  to  the  note. 

In  a  few  moments  it  was  entirely  consumed,  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  went  down  to  the  Tombs  and  told  George  about  it. 

The  prisoner  was  delighted,  of  course,  and  thanked  them 
again  and  again  for  what  they  had  done. 
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“If  you  could  only  catch  Draper,”  said  he  in  tones  of 
wistfulness,  “I  might  get  out  of  this  horrible  jail.” 

“Why  would  his  capture  release  you?” 

“Because  1  believe  he  was  the  murderer  of  my  father.” 

“We  share  your  belief,”  said  Harry  promptly. 

“You  do?”  he  asked  eagerly.  “Why?”’ 

“From  the  fact  that  we  know  what  his  game  was,  to  se¬ 
cure  your  inheritance.” 

“Have  you  found  out  anything  about  the  will  yet?” 

“No.  But  to-morrow  the  handwriting  expert  will  render 
us  his  opinion.  If  we  find  that,  as  we  suspect,  the  names  in 
the  will  have  been  erased  and  reversed,  we  shall  let  vou 
know  about  it  at  once.” 

“I  thank  you  very  much  for  that  assurance,  Mr.  Brady,” 
earnestly  said  the  prisoner. 

“Does  Miss  Fair  still  believe  in  your  innocence?” 

“  She  does,  bless  her,  and  she  calls  here  every  day  to  see 
me.  I  shall  never  forget  her  faithfulness.” 

When  the  Bradys  left  him  to  go  home  he  was  in  a  more 
cheerful  frame  of  mind  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time,  as 
he  had  faith  in  their  ability  to  catch  Draper. 

On  the  following  day  the  detectives  called  on  the  hand¬ 
writing  expert,  and  asked  him  about  the  will. 

'  He  laughed  outright. 

“Why,”  said  he,  “it  was  one  of  the  clumsiest  attempts  to 
deceive  the  surrogate  I  ever  saw.” 

“How  so?”  asked  Harry  curiously. 

The  expert  picked  up  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  held 
it  over  the  name  “Alfred  Draper,”  on  the  will,  and  asked: 

“What  do  you  see  beneath  that  writing?” 

Old  King  Brady  looked,  and  replied  at  once : 

“Cut  into  the  fibre  of  the  paper  by  the  point  of  a  pen  is 
the  name  ‘George  Hopkins/  It’s  quite  plain,  too.” 

“What’s  under  this  other  name?” 

The  expert  held  the  glass  over  the  name  of  George  Hop¬ 
kins. 

Again  the  old  detective  looked,  and  this  time  he  said : 

“The  name  of  ‘Alfred  Draper/  siy.  It’s  been  erased.” 

“In  both  cases  the  names  were  erased  with  acid,  and  the 
names  were  afterward  reversed.  The  same  party  who  wrote 
the  will  did  not  write  in  those  names.  Here  are  photo¬ 
graphic  enlargements  of  the  names  and  of  some  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  writing.” 

He  held  up  some  immense  letters,  and  added: 

“Compare  them.  You  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  letters 
were  formed  bv  different  hands.” 

“As  plain  as  day,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “It's  a  bad 
forgery.” 

“Will  this  be  a  court  case?” 

“Perhaps.  Put  on  your  hat.  We  will  now  go  and 


see  the  lawyer  who  drew  up  this  will.  I  know  where  he  is. 
We  can  see  if  he  knows  anything  about  the  altered  names.” 

They  went  down  to  Nassau  Street  with  the  will  and  the 
evidence  of  the  forgery,  and  found  the  lawyer  in  his  office. 

Matters  were  explained  to  him,  and  he  said : 

“That  will  was  not  altered  by  me.  I’ve  got  a  new  one  in 
my  possession,  which  Mr.  Hopkins  made  out  right  after  he 
found  that  the  original  one  was  missing.  The  new  will 
takes  the  place  of  every  one  made  previously,  gentlemen !” 

Everyone  was  surprised  to  hear  this,  and  Harry  asked : 

“In  whose  favor  is  the  new  will  made?” 

“Mr.  Hopkins  leaves  everything  he  has  to  his  son  George, 
and  cuts  Draper  out  of  the  will  entirely.” 

“Good  enough.” 

“I’ve  already  filed  the  new  will,  so  the  altered  one  is  void, 
and  is  now  of  no  consequence  whatever/" 

Here  was  another  surprise. 

They  left  the  altered  will  with  the  lawyer,  and  after  talk¬ 
ing  over  the  matter  with  him  awhile,  they  went  away  and 
notified  George. 

On  the  following  day  the  leader  of  the  gang  of  Italian 
counterfeiter^  sent  for  the  Bradys,  saying  he  wished  to  see 
them  on  important  business  in  "regard  to  Draper. 

They  hastened  to  the  prison. 

Meeting  the  big  Italian  at  his  cell  door,  he  scowled  at 
them  a  moment,  and  finally  said  in  good  English : 

“I  can  get  out  of  here?” 

“Not  very  easily,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  / 

“But  maybe  I  tell  you  something — what  then,  signor?” 

“That  depends  upon  what  it  is  you  wish  to  impart,” 

“You  know  a  man  name  Hopkins?” 

“The  broker?” 

“Yes.” 

“He  was  kill.” 

“I  know.  What  of  it?” 


“You  know  who  kill  him?” 
“We  suspect  Alfred  Draper.” 
“But  you  not  know  for  sure?” 


J-AU  VO  ll 


“1  tell  you  sdYnething,  you  let  me  go?: 

The  Bradys  consulted,  for  they  began  to  realize  that  thi 
Italian  knew  all  about  the  murder  and  was  open  to  bribery 
e  can  t  secure  his  release,"  said  Harrv,  “but  we  can 

at  least,  have  his  sentence  mitigated.  Try  him  on  tha 
basis.” 


The  old  detective  nodded  and  said  to  the  man : 

\\  e  can  t  let  you  go  tree.  But  we  can  have  several  years 
chopped  off  your  sentence  if  you  will  confess."  i 

“That  suit,  me,"  said  the  Italian.  “Draper,  he  kill  his 
uncle.” 
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This  sorry-looking  man  had  a  red  nose,  and  liis  face  was 


covered  by  a  ragged-looking  beard. 


“Did  you  see  him  do  the  job?” 

;  “Yes.” 

“Tell  us  about  it.” 

“You  know  the  night  he  got  shot — yes?  Me  and  him  go 
to  the  house  he  live  in.  He  have  a  key.  Nobody  see  us  go 
in  the  parlor.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  in  the  back  room.  He  read 
a  paper.  I  not  know  Draper  is  going  to  kill  the  old  man. 
He  not  did  tell  me  so.  Then  he  sudden  pull  a  pistol  out 
and  fire.  I  run  down  stairs.  He  run  down  stairs,  too.  Just 
when  we  run  young  Mr.  Hopkins  he  come  in.  We  hide  in 
the  area.  You  two  come  in,  and  we  go  out.” 

“So  that’s  the  way  it  happened,  eh?” 

“For  sure.” 

' 

“But  why  did  he  shoot  the  old  man?” 

“  He  don't  tell  me  that.  But  he  say  if  Mr.  Hopkins  he  is 
dead  the  money  all  come  to  him,  and  Mr.  George  he  go  to 
prison,  sure.” 

“Will  you  swear  to  vour  statement?” 

“I  do.” 

Tliey  procured  a  written  confession  from  the  counter- 
feiter,  in  which  he  also  declared  that  Draper  was  gu^ty  of 
having  put  out  a  large  quantity  of  spurious  money  for  him. 

When  they  had  the  affidavit,  Old  King  Brady  said : 

“With  this  we  can  secure  George’s  pardon.  The  Lord 
help  Draper  now,  if  we  catch  him.” 

They  then  left  the  prison. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

t 

CONCLUSION. 

On  the  following  day  George  Hopkins  was  released  from 
jail,  fully  vindicated  of  the  charge  of  murder. 

The  Italian’s  confession  brought  about  this  happy  result, 
and  no  one  was  more  pleased  than  pretty  Jennie  Fair,  the 
faithful  girl|who  had  always  believed  in  his  innocence. 

This  done,  the  Bradys  resumed  their  search  for  Draper. 

After  a  fruitless  hunt  of  several  days  the  detectives 
chanced  one  night  to  enter  a  miserable  little  gambling  den 
in  the  heart  of  Baxter  Street,  disguised  in  miserable  cloth¬ 
ing. 

It  was  a  joint  in  which  a  wretched  game  for  a  few  pennies 
was  plaved,  and  the  door  opened  and  a  drunken  man  stag¬ 
gered  in. 

Although  it  was  a  cold  night,  he  wore  no  overcoat,  his 
clothing  was  shabby  and  threadbare,  his  shoes  were  burst 
open  at  the  toe:-,  he  wofe  no  collar  and  tie,  and  a  battered 

old  hat  wa'-  percVd  on  his  unkempt  hair. 


Despite  his  miserable  appearance  the  Bradys  recognized 
in  this  wreck  Alfred  Draper,  the  once  prosperous  book¬ 
keeper.  V 

“Good  heavens,  what  a  change  a  few  short  weeks  has 
wrought  in  that  man,”  Harry  muttered.  “He’s  a  wreck.” 

“It’s  the  result  of  cards,  rum  and  an  evil  character.” 

They  watched  him  with  pity  in  their  glances,  saw  him 
stagger  over  to  one  of  the  tables  and  ask  thickly : 

“Any  show  to  go  in  this. game,  gents?” 

“Got  any  money?”  asked  one  of  the  gamblers. 

Draper  felt  in  his  pockets,  and  a  blank  look  finally  settled 
upon  his  face,  and  he  shook  his  head  and  said : 

“Not  a  cent.” 

“Then  you  can’t  come  in.” 

The  young  man  sank  into  a  chair,  and  bowed  his  head  in 
his  hands. 

He  was  suddenly  aroused  from  a  sort  of  stupor  by  feeling 
some  one  tapping  him  on  the  arm,  and  glancing  up  he  saw 
the  Bradys. 

But  he  did  not  recognize  them. 

“Well,  sir?”  he  demanded.  ^ 

“Mr.  Draper,  I  believe?”  said  Harry. 

“Yes,  Draper,  drunk  and  dead  broke.” 

“A  friend  wants  to  see  you.” 

“Whereabouts?” 

“Come  with  us,  and  we’ll  show  you.” 

.“Who  is  he?”  \  -  > 

“Balletti?” 

“  Is  he  out  ?”  • 

“Yes — on  bail.  He’s  got  money.” 

“I  might  strike  him  for  a  ten  spot.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Whereabouts  is  he?” 

“Not  far  awav.” 

“Glad  to  hear  that.  I'm  cold  and  shaky  on  my  pins.” 

“Slightly  jagged.  But  we’ll  help  you  along.” 

He  got  up,  and  they  each  took  him  by  an  arm  and  led 
him  out. 

Reaching  the  street,  they  headed  fbr  the  Oak  Street  police 
Station  with  him,  and.  he  grumbled  and  staggered  all  the 
way  there. 

He  did  not  realize  where  he  was  going  until  he  reached 
the  front  of  the  building  and  saw  the  two  green  lamps  at 
the  door. 

Then  he  paused,  drew  back  and,  as  an  idea  of  treachery 
flashed  across  his  mind,  he  suddenly  exclaimed. 

“What’s  this?” 
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“Come  in  and  we’ll  show  you,”  said  Harry. 

“That’s  a  police  station.” 

“We  are  aware  of  that.” 

“Are  you  jobbing  me?” 

“We  are  arresting  you.” 

“For  what?” 

“Murder.” 

“Heavens !” 

“Balletti  confessed  all.” 

“And  you?” - 

“We  are  the  Bradvs!” 

%/ 

Electrified  and  brought  to  a  sudden  realization  of  his 
danger,  he  gasped,  struggled  to  get  free,  and  finding  him¬ 
self  helpless,  he  groaned : 

“I’m  lost  now!” 

The  detectives  dragged  him  in,  and  he  was  locked  up. 

That  practically  ended  the  matter,  for  when  he  was  tried 
and  the  Italian’s  and  Charlie,  the  office  boy’s,  testimony 
convicted  him,  he  was  electrocuted. 

George  and  Jennie  were  married,  and  the  old  broker’s 
fortune  all  went  to  the  young  man. 

The  Bradys  had  no  trouble  to  convict  all  the  Italian 
counterfeiters,  and  the  gambler  king.  Even  Ten  Spot 
Jack  and  McCarthy  were  caught. 


When  they  were  feent  away  and  the  newspapers  published 
accounts  of  the  Bradys’  work,  their  fame  was  augmented. 

The  detectives  had  done  their  work  well 

But  they  were  not  permitted  to  remain  idle. 

Other  cases  were  arising  in  the  interval  which  required 
the  services  of  the  skillful  detectives. 

And  the  one  upon  which  they  were  detailed  afterward 
proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  dangerous  they  had  ever  at¬ 
tempted. 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  give  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  their  remarkable  work. 

THE  END. 

/  - 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

117  The  Wild  Bull  of  Kerry;  or,  A  Battle  for  Life,*  by  Allyn  Draper 

118  The  Scarlet  Shroud;  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Five,  by  Howard  Austin 

119  Brake  and  Throttle;  or  A  Boy  Engineer’s  Luck, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

120  Two  Old  Coins;  or.  Found  in  the  Elephant’s  Cave, 

by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

121  The  Boy  Courier  of  Siberia;  or,  The  League  of  the  Russian 

Prison  Mines,  by  Allan  Arnold 

122  The  Secret  of  Page  99;  or,  An  Old  Book  Cover,  by  Allyn  Draper 

123  Resolute  No.  10;  or.  The  Boy  Fire  Company  of  Fulton, 

by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 

124  The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Susquehanna:  or,  the  Young  Heroes 

of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  by  an  Old  Scout 

125  The  Boy  Banker;  or,  From  a  Cent  to  a  Million, 

by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

12C  Shore  Line  Sam,  the  Young  Southern  Engineer;  or,  Rail¬ 
roading  in  War  Times,  bv  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

1-27  On  the  Brink;  or.  The  Perils  of  Social  Drinking,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

128  The  13th  of  October,  1863,  by  Allyn  Draper 

129  Through  an  Unknown  Land;  or.  The  Boy  Canoeist  of  the 

Quanza,  by  Allan  Arnold 

130  The  Blue  Door.  A  Romance  of  Mystery, 

by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

131  Running  with  No.  6;  or,  The  Boy  Fireman  of  Franklin, 

by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 

132  Little  Red  Cloud,  the  Boy  Indian  Chief,  •  by  an  Old  Scout 
333  Safety-Valve  Steve;  or,  The  Boy  Engineer  of  the  R.  H.  & 

W,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

134  The  Drunkard’s  Victim,  by  Jno.  1$.  Dowd 

135  Abandoned;  or,  The  Wolf  Man  of  the  Island, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

136  The  Two  Schools  at  Oakdale;  or,  The  Rival  Students  of 

Corrina  Lake,  by  Allyn  Draper 

137  The  Farmer’s  Son;  or,  A  Young  Clerk’s  Downfall.  A  Story 

of  Country  and  City  Life,  by  Howard  Austin 

138  The  Old  Stone  Jug;  or,  Wine,  Cards  and  Ruin,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

139  Jack  Wright  and  His  Deep  Sea  Monitor:  or,  Searching  for  a 

Ton  of  Gold,  by  “Noname” 

140  The  Richest  Boy  in  the  World;  or,  The  Wonderful  Adven¬ 

tures  of  a  Young  American,  by  Allyn  Draper 

141  The  Haunted  Lake.  A  Strange  Story,  by  Allyn  Draper 

142  In  the  Frozen  North;  or,  Ten  Years  in  the  Ice,  by  Howard  Austin 

143  Around  the  World  on  a  Bicycle.  A  Story  of  Adventures  in 

Many  Lands,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

144  Young  Captain  Rock;  or,  The  First  of  the  White  Boys, 

by  Allyn  Draper 

145  A  Sheet  of  Blotting  Paper;  or.  The  Adventures  of  a  Young 

Inventor,  by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

146  The  Diamond  Island;  or,  Astray  in  a  Balloon,  by  Allan  Aruold 

147  In  the  Saddle  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  by  Allyn  Draper 

148  The  Haunted  Mill  on  the  Marsh,  by  Howard  Austin 

149  The  Young  Crusader.  A  True  Temperance  Story,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

150  The  Island  of  Fire;  or,  The  Fate  of  a  Missing  Ship, 

by  Allan  Arnold 

151  The  Witch  Hunter’s  Ward;  or.  The  Hunted  Orphans  of 

Salem,  by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

152  The  Castaway’s  Kingdom;  or,  A  Yankee  Sailor  Boy’s  Pluck, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H. Wilson 

153  Worth  a  Million;  or,  A  Boy’s  Fight  for  Justice,  by  Allyn  Draper 

154  The  Drunkard’s  Warning;  or,  The  Fruits  of  the  Wine  Cup, 

by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

155  TheJBlack  Diver;  or,  Dick  Sherman  in  the  Gulf,  by  Allan  Arnold 

156  The  Haunted  Belfry;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Old  Church 

Tower,  by  Howard  Austin 

157  The  House  with  Three  Windows,  by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 
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3,000  Years  Old;  or,  The  Lost  Gold  Mine  of  the  Hatchepee 
Hills,  by  Allyn  Draper 

Lost  in  the  Ice,  by  Howard  Austin 

The  Yellow  Diamond;  or,  Groping  in  the  Dark, 

i  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

The  Land  of  Gold;  or,  Yankee  Jack’s  Adventures  in  Early 
Australia,  by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

On  the  Plains  with  Buffalo  Bill;  or.  Two  Years  in  the  Wild 
WggL  by  an  Old  Scout 

The  Cavern  of  Fire;  or,  The  Thrilling  Adventures  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hardcastle  and  Jack  Merton,  by  AllyD  Dran*' 

Waterlogged;  or,  Lost  in  the  Sea  of  Grass, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilscg 

Jack  Wright,  the  Boy  Inventor;  or.  Exploring  Central 
Asia  in  His  Magnetic  “Hurricane,”  by  “Noname” 

Lot  77;  or.  Sold  to  the  Highest  Bidder, 

by  Richard  R.  Montgomei*y 
The  Boy  Canoeist;  or.  Over  1,000  Miles  in  a  Canoe. 

.  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

Captain  Kidd,  Jr.;  or,  The  Treasure  Hunters  of  Long 
Island,  by  Allan  Arnold 

The  Red  Leather  Bag.  A  Weird  Story  of  Land  and  Sea, 

by  Howard  Austin 

“The  Lone  Star”;  or,  The  Masked  Riders  of  Texas, 

by  Allyn  Draper 

A  New  York  Boy  Out  with  Stanley;  or,  A  Journey  Through 
Africa,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

Afloat  with  Captain  Nemo;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Whirlpool 
Island,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

Two  Boys’  Trip  to  an  Uuknown  Planet, 

by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

The  Two  Diamonds;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  South  African 
Mines,  by  Howard  Austin 

Joe,  the  Gymnast;  or,  Three  Years  Among  the  Japs, 

k  by  Allan  Arnold 

Jack  Hawthorne,  pf  No  Man’s  Land;  or.  An  Uncrowned 
King,  by  “Noname” 

Gun-Boat  Dick;  or,  Death  Before  Dishonor,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 
A  Wizard  of  Wall  Street;  or,  Thex  Career  of  Henry  Carew, 

Boy  Banker,  by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

Fifty  Riders  in  Black;  or.  The  Ravens  of  Raven  Forest, 

by  Howard  Austin 

The  Boy  Rifle  Rangers;  or,  Kit  Carson’s  Three  Young  Scouts, 

by  an  Old  Scout 

Where?  or,  Washed  into  an  Unknown  World,  by  “Noname” 
Fred  Fearnaught,  the  Boy  Commander;  or.  The  Wolves  of 
the  Sea,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

From  Cowboy  to  Congressman;  or.  The  Rise  of  a  Young 
Ranchman,  by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

Sam  Spark,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman;  or.  Always  the 
First  on  Hand,  by  Ex-Fire  Chief  "Warden 

The  Poorest  Boy  in  New  York,  and  How  He  Became  Rich, 

by  N.  S.  Wood,  the  Young  American  Actor 
Jack  Wright,  the  Boy  Inventor;  or,  Hunting  for  a  Sunken 
Treasure,  by  “Noname” 

On  Time;  or,  The  Young  Engineer  Rivals.  An  Exciting 
Story  of  Railroading  in  the  Northwest,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 
Red  Jacket;  or.  The  Boys  of  the  Farmhouse  Fort,  bv  an  Old  Scout 
His  First  Glass  of  Wine;  or,  The  Temptations  of  City  Life. 

A  True  Temperance  Story,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

The  Coral  City;  or,  The  Wonderful  Cruise  of  the  Yacht 
Vesta,  by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

Making  a  Million;  or,  A  Smart  Boy’s  Career  in  Wall  Street, 

by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Turtle;  or.  Chasing  the 
Pirates  of  the  Spanish  Main,  by  “Noname'* 

Flyer  Dave,  (the  Boy  Jockey;  or.  Riding  the  Winner, 

by  Allyn  Draper 
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READ  ONE  AND  YOP 

LATfcJST  ISSUES: 

72  Fred  Feafnot  in  the  South;  or,  Out  With  Old  Bill  Blaud. 

h  red  Fearnot s  Museum;  or,  Backing  Knowledge  with  Fun, 
if  Fearnot’s  Athletic  School;  or.  Making  Brain  and  Brawn. 

^red  Fearnot  Mystified;  or,  The  Disappearance  of  Terry  Olcott. 
1 6  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Governor;  or,  Working  Hat'd  to  Save  a 
Life. 

77  Fred  Fearnot’s  Mistake;  or,  Up  Against  His  Match. 

7S  Fred  Fearnot  in  Texas;  or,  Terry’s  Man  from  Abilene. 

.9  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Sheriff;  or,  Breaking  Up  a  Desperate  Gang. 

50  Fred  Fearnot  Baffled;  or.  Outwitted  by  a  Woman. 

51  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wit;  or,  How  It  Saved  His  Life. 

52  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Prize;  or,  Working  Hard  to  Win.  / 

53  Fred  Fearnot  at  Bay;  or,  His  Great  Fight  for  Life. 

84  FTed  Fearnot’s  Disguise;  or,  Following  a  Strange  Clew. 

85  Fred  Fearnot’s  Moose  Hunt';  or,  Adventures  in  the  Maine  Woods. 

86  Fred  Fearnot’s  Oratory;  or,  Fun  at  the  Girls’  High  School. 

87  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Heart;  or,  Giving  the  Poor  a  Chance. 

88  Fred  Fearnot  Accused;  or.  Tricked  by  a  Villain. 

89  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or,  Winning  Against  Odds. 

90  Fred  Fearnot’s  Deadly  Peril;  or.  His  Narrow  Escape  from  Ruin. 

91  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wild  Ride;  or,  Saving  Dick  Duncan's  Life. 

92  Fred  Fearnot’s  Long  Chase;  or,  Trailing  a  Cunning  Villain. 

93  Fred  Fearnot’s  Last  Shot,  and  How  It  Shved  a  Life. 

94  Fred  Fearnct’s  Common  Sense;  or,  The  Best  Way  Out  of 

Trouble. 

.  95  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Find;  or,  Saving  Terry  Olcott’s  Fortune. 

96  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sultan;  or.  Adventures  on  the  Island  of 

Sulu. 

97  Fred  Fearnot’s  Silvery  Tongue;  or,  Winning  an  Angry  Mob. 

98  Fred  Fearnot’s  Strategy;  or,  Outwitting  a  Troublesome  Couple. 

99  Fred  Fearnot’s  Little  Joke;  or,  Worrying  Dick  and  Terry. 

100  Fred  Fearnot’s  Muscle;  or.  Holding  His  Own  Against  Odds. 

101  Fred  Fearnot  on  Hand;  or,  Showing  Up  at  the  Right  Time. 

102  Fred  Fearnot’s  Puzzle;  or,  Worrying  the  Bunco  Steerers. 

103  Fred  Fearnot  and  Evelyn;  or.  The  Infatuated  Rival. 

104  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wager;  or,  Downing  a  Brutal  Sport. 

105  Fred  Fearnot  at  St.  Simon’s;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Georgia 

Island. 

106  Fred  Fearnot  Deceived;  or.  After  the  WTrong  Man. 

107  Fred  Fearnot’s  Charity;  or.  Teaching  Others  a  Lesson. 

108  Fred  Fearnot  as  “The  Judge’’;  or,  Heading  Off  the  Lynchers. 

109  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Clown;  or,  Saving  the  Old  Man’s  Place. 

110  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fine  Work;  or,  Up  Against  a  Crank. 

111  Fred  Fearnot’s  Bad  Break;  or,  What  Happened  to  Jones. 

112  Fred  Fearnot’s  Round  Up;  or,  A  Lively  Time  on  the  Ranche. 

113  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Giant;  or,  A  Hot  Time  in  Cheyenne. 

114  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cool  Nerve;  or,  Giving  It  Straight  to  the  Boys. 

115  Fred  Fearnot’s  Way;  or.  Doing  Up  a  Sharper. 

116  Fred  Fearnot  in  a  Fix;  or,  The.  Blackmailer’s  Gamp. 

117  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  “Broncho  Buster  or,  A  Great  Time  in  the 

Wild  West. 

118  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Mascot;  or,  Evelyn’s  Fearless  Ride. 

119  Fred  Fearnot' s  Strong  Arm;  or,  The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona. 

120  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  “Tenderfoot”;  or.  Having  Fun  with  the  Cow¬ 

boys. 

121  Fred  Fearnot  Captured;  or.  In  the  Hands  of  His  Enemies. 

122  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Banker;  or,  A  Schemer’s  Trap  to  Ruin 

Him. 

123  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Feat;  or,  Winning  a  Fortune  on  Skates. 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Iron  Will;  or,  Standing  Up  for  the  Right. 

Fred  Fearnot  Cornered;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Widow. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Scheme;  or,  Ten  Days  in  an  Insane 
Asylum. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Honor;  or,  Backing  Up  His  Word. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lawyer;  or,  Young  Billy  Dedham’s  Case. 
Fred  Fearnot  at  West  Point;  or,  Having  Fun  with  the  Hazers. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Secret  Society;  or.  The  Knights  of  the  Black 
Ring. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gambler;  or,  The  Trouble  on  the  Lake 
Front. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Challenge;  or,  King  of  the  Diamond  Field. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Game;  or,  The  Hard  Work  That  Won. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Atlanta;  or,  The  Black  Fiend  of  Darktown. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Open  Hand;  or,  How  He  Helped  a  Friend. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Debate;  or,  The  Warmest  Member  of  the  House 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Plea;  or,  His  Defense  of  the  “Moneyless 
Man.”  \ 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Princeton;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Champions. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Circus;  or,  A  High  Old  Time  at  New  Era. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp  Hunt;  or,  The  White  Deer  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Guide;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mountain. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  County  Fair;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Fakirs. 

Fred  Fearnot  a  Prisoner;  or,  Captured  at  Avon. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Senator;  or,  Breaking  up  a  Scheme. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Baron;  or.  Calling  Down  a  Nobleman. 
Fj-ed  Fearnot  and  the  Brokers;  or.  Ten  Days  in  Wall  Street. 

Fred  Feamot’s  Little  Scrap;  or.  The  Fellow  Who  Wouldn’t  Stay 
Whipped. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Danger;  or,  Ten  Days  with  the  Moon¬ 
shiners. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kidnappers;  or,  Trailing  a  Stolen  Child. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Quick  Work;  or,  The  Hold  Up  at  Eagle  Pass. 
Fred  Fearnot  at  Silver  Gulch;  or,  Defying  a  Ring. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Border;  or,  Punishing  the  Mexican  Horse 
Stealers. 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Charmed  Life;  or.  Running  the  Gauntlet. 

Fred  Fearnot  Lost;  or,  Missing  for  Thirty  Days. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Rescue;  or,  the  Mexican  Pocahontas. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “White  Caps”;  or,  A  Queer  Turning  of 
the  Tables. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Medium;  or,  Having  Fun  with  the 
“Spirits.” 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Mean  Man”;  or,  The  Worst  He  Ever 
Struck. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Gratitude;  or,  Backing  Up  a  Plucky  Boy. 

Fred  Fearnot  Fined;  or,  The  Judge’s  Mistake. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Comic  Opera;  or,  The  Fun  That  Raised  the 
Funds. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Anarchists;  or,  The  Burning  of  the  Red 
Flag. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Lecture  Tour;  or,  Going  It  Alone. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  “New  Wild  West”;  or,  Astonishing  the  Old  East. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Russia;  or.  Banished  by  the  Czar. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Turkey;  or,  Defying  the  Sultan. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Vienna;  or,  The  Trouble  on  the  Danube. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kaiser;  or,  In  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Berlin. 
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OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING  BRADY,  DETECTIVES. 

PRICE  5  CCS.  32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS.  ISSUED  WEEKLY 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

71  The  Bradys  on  Deck;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Private  Yacht. 

72  The  Bradys  in  a  Trap;  or,  Working  Against  a  Hard  Gang. 

73  Over  the  Line;  or,  The  Bradys’  Chase  Through  Canada. 

74  The  Bradys  in  Society;  or,  The  Case  of  Mr.  Barlow. 

75  The  Bradys  in  the  Slums;  or,  Trapping  the  Crooks  of  the  “Red 

Light  District.” 

76  Found  in  the  River;  or.  The  Bradys  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 

Mystery. 

77  The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Box;  or.  Running  Down  the  Rail¬ 

road  Thieves. 

78  The  Queen  of  Chinatown:  or,  The  Bradys  Among  the  “Hop” 

Fiends. 

79  The  Bradys  and  the  Girl  Smuggler;  or,  Working  for  the  Custom 

House. 

80  The  Bradys  and  the  Runaway  Boys;  or,  Shadowing  the  Circus 

Sharps. 

81  The  Bradys  and  the  Ghosts;  or.  Solving  the  Mystery  of  the  Old 

Church  Yard. 

82  The  Bradys  and  the  Brokers;  or,  A  Desperate  Game  in  Wall  Street. 

83  The  Bradys’  Fight  to  a  Finish;  or,  Winning  a  Desperate  Case. 

84  The  Bradys’  Race  for  Life;  or,  Rounding  Up  a  Tough  Trio. 

85  The  Bradys’  Last  Chance;  or,  The  Case  in  the  Dark. 

86  The  Bradys  on  the  Road;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  a  Drummer. 

87  The  Girl  in  Black;  or,  The  Bradys  Trapping  a  Confidence  Queen. 

88  The  Bradys  in  Mulberry  Bend;  or,  The  Boy  Slaves  of  “Little  Italy.” 

89  The  Bradys’  Battle  for  Life;  or,  The  Keen  Detectives’  Greatest 

Peril. 

90  The  Bradys  and  the  Mad  Doctor;  or,  The  Haunted  Mill  in  the 

Marsh. 

91  The  Bradys  on  the  Rail;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  Lightning  Express. 

92  The  Bradys  and  the  Spy;  or,  Working  Against  the  Police  Depart¬ 

ment. 

93  The  Bradys'  Deep  Deal;  or,  Hand-in-Glove  with  Crime. 

94  The  Bradys  in  a  Snare;  or,  The  Worst  Case  of  All. 

95  The  Bradys  Beyond  Their  Depth;  or,  The  Great  Swamp  Mystery. 

96  The  Bradys’  Hopeless  Case;  or,  Against  Plain  Evidence. 

97  The  Bradys  at  the  Helm;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  River  Steamer. 

98  The  Bradys  in  Washington;  or,  Working  for  the  President. 

99  The  Bradys  Duped;  or,  The  Cunning  Work  of  Clever  Crooks. 

100  The  Bradys  in  Maine;  or.  Solving  the  Great  Camp  Mystery. 

101  The  Bradys  on  the  Great  Lakes;  or,  Tracking  the  Canada  Gang. 

102  The  Bradys  in  Montana;  or.  The  Great  Copper  Mine  Case. 

103  The  Bradys  Hemmed  In;  or,  Their  Case  in  Arizona. 

104  The  Bradys  at  Sea;  or,  A  Hot  Chase  Over  the  Ocean. 

105  The  Girl  from  London;  or,  The  Bradys  After  a  Confidence  Queen. 

106  The  Bradys  Among  the  Chinamen;  or,  The  Yellow  Fiends'of  the 

Opium  Joints. 

107  The  Bradys  and  the  Pretty  Shop  Girl;  or.  The  Grand  Street  Mys¬ 

tery. 

108  The  Bradys  and  the  Gypsies;  or,  Chasing  the  Child  Stealers. 

109  The  Bradys  and  the  Wrong  Man;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Strange  Mis¬ 

take. 

110  The.Badys  Betrayed;  or,  In  the  Hands  of  a  Traitor. 

111  The  Bradys  and  Their  Doubles;  or,  A  Strange  Tangle  of  Crime. 

112  The  Bradys  in  the  Everglades;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  a  Summer 

Tourist. 

113  The  Bradys  Defied;  or,  The  Hardest  Gang  in  New  York. 

114  The  Bradys  in  High  Life;  or,  The  Great  Society  Mystery. 

115  The  Bradys.  Among  Thieves;  or,  Hot  Work  in  the  Bowery. 

116  The  Bradys’ and  the  Sharpers  ;yor,  In  Darkest  New  York 

117  The  Bradys  and  the  Bandits;  or.  Hunting  for  a  Lost  Boy. 

118  The  Bradys  in  Central  Park;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mall. 


119  The  Bradys  on  Their  Muscle;  or.  Shadowing  the  Red  Hook  Gang. 

120  TJhe  Bradys’  Opium  Joint  Case;  or,  Exposing  the  Chinese  Crooks. 

121  The  Bradys’  Girl  Decoy;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  East-Side  Crooks. 

122  The  Bradys  Under  Fire;  or,  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Outlaws. 

123  The  Bradys  at  the  Beach;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Bath  House. 

124  The  Bradys  and  the  Lost  Gold  Mine;  or,  Hot  Work  Among  the 

Cowboys. 

125  The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Girl;  or,  A  Clew  Found  in  the  Dark. 

126  The  Bradys  and  the  Banker;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Treasure  Vault. 

127  The  Bradys  and  the  Boy  Acrobat;  or,  Tiacing  Up  a  Theatrical 

f^clSG 

128  The  Bradys  and  Bad  Man  Smith;  or,  The  Gang  of  Black  Bar. 

129  The  Bradys  and  the  Veiled  Girl;  or.  Piping  the  Tombs  Mystery. 

130  The  Bradys  and  the  Deadshct  Gang;  or.  Lively  "Work  on  the 
*  Frontier. 

131  The  Bradys  with  a  Circus;  or,  On  the  Road  with  the  Wild  Beast 

Tamers. 

132  The  Bradys  in  Wyoming;  or.  Tracking  the  Mountain  Men. 

133  The  Bradys  at  Coney  Island;  or,  Trapping  the  Seaside  Crooks. 

134  The  Bradys  and  the  Road  Agents;  or.  The  Great  Deadwood  Case. 

135  The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Clerk;  or.  Tracing  a  Lost  Money  Pack¬ 

age. 

136  The  Bradys  on  the  Race  Track;  or,  Beating  the  Sharpers. 

137  The  Bradys  in  the  Chinese  Quarter;  or,  The  Queen  of  the  Opium 

Fiends. 

138  The  Bradys  and  the  Counterfeiters;  or,  Wild  Adventures  in  the 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

139  The  Bradys  in  the  Dens  of  New  York;  or,  Working  on  the  John 

Street  Mystery. 

140  The  Bradys  and  the  Railroad  Thieves;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the 

Midnight  Train. 

141  The  Bradys  After  the  Pickpockets;  or.  Keen  Work  in  the  Shop¬ 

ping  District. 

142  The  Bradys  and  the  Broker;  or,  The  Plot  to  Steal  a  Fortune. 

143  The  Bradys  as  Reporters;  or,  Working  for  a  Newspaper. 

144  The  Bradys  and  the  Lost  Ranche;  or,  The  Strange  Case  in  Texas. 

145  The  Bradys  and  the  Signal  Boy;  or,  The  Great  Train  Robbery 

146  The  Bradys  and  Bunco  Bill;  or,  The  Cleverest  Crook  in  New 

York. 

147  The  Bradys  and  the  Female  Detective;  or,  Leagued  with  the 

Customs  Inspectors. 

148  The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Mystery;  or.  The  Search  for  a  Stolen 

Million. 

149  The  Bradys  at  Cripple  Creek;  or.  Knocking  out  the  “Bad  Men.” 

150  The  Bradys  and  the  Harbor  Gang;  or,  Sharp  Work  after  Dark. 

151  The  Bradys  in  Five  Points;  or,  The  Skeleton  in  the  Cellar. 

152  Fan  Toy,  the  Opium  Queen;  or.  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese 

Smugglers. 

153  The  Bradys’  Boy  Pupil;  or,  Sifting  Strange  Evidence. 

154  The  Bradys  in  the  Jaws  of  Death;  or.  Trapping  the  Wire  Tappers. 

155  The  Bradys  and  the  Typewriter;  or.  The  Office  Boy’s  Secret. 

156  The  Bradys  and  the  Bandit  King;  or.  Chasing  the  Mountain 

Thievek 

157  The  Bradys  and  the  Drug  Slaves;  or,  The  Yellow  Demons  of 

Chinatown. 

158  The  Bradys  and  the  Anarchist  Queen;  or,  Running  Down  the 

“Reds.” 

159  The  Bradys  and  the  Hotel  Crooks;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Room  44 

160  The  Bradys  and  the  Wharf  Rats;  or,  Lively  Work  in  the  Har¬ 

bor. 

161  The  Bradys  and  the  House  of  ‘  Mystery;  or,  A  Dark  Night’s 

Work. 

162  The  Bradys’  Winning  Game;  or.  Playing  Against  the  Gamblers. 
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THE  STAGE. 


c  on.ainitig  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  bv  the  **  n'"  '*  ^h'-****^*.  *■ «m«  ciuiunumoi.  mnu  lununumf,  fttmo  u«*« 
'"s  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without  .  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mot; 

simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  bee* 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


No 
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most 
No 

r  A'/  mt  ll  ^  6  F.  ^ E  W  Y0KK  MINSTREL  GPIDE 

j\N1  o  OKE  GOOK.-  something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 

hoy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganising  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

,  N°  tv  1  ;  s.  ( ’K^‘ — This  ‘s  one  of  the  most  original 

>okv  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
.Terrence  Muldoon,  the_  great  wit,  humorist  and  practical  joker  of 

.■-\er\  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  ioke  should 

obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  1 9.  HOW  10  BECOME.  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  coro- 
p.ete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
Mage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager.  Prompter, 
.Scenic  Artist  and  I  roperty  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

Np-  SO*  CUS  WILLIAMS  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  laf- 
tst  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
fver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author,- 

HOUSEKEEPING-  V.jiJ 

,  *°r  V1.  n.0W  7°  kEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
.u:i  : ns. ructions  lor  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
»r  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
[fowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 

No.  30.  HOV.  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books' 
jn  rousing  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,' 
6sh.  game  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pas-ry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  nomilaT 

cooks. 

No.  3. .  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
sverybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
^mke  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor" ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds! 

ELECTRICAL, 

No.  46.  HOW7  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
^  ripnon  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
meatber  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
By  George  1  rebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
:usr  rations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES— Con- 
jaining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
•roil.-',  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW7  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
•arge  eollection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
iogetuer  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOWT  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.  Rv  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
•:his  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
■art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
5ree‘--.t  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
rery  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
»f  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
cor  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
«oney  nan  any  book  published. 

t  No.  35.  FIOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
oook.  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
bar-kgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
xnd  w .  ~ tv  savings. 

No.  52.  FIOW’  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
sock,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bagf.  Casino,  Forty-five,  Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
A’jmnn  Pitch.  All  Fours  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards! 

tired 
m; 


-  !  No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  fous* 

■U.  IHE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE  teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 

test  jokes  used  bv  the  rt  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  froni' 

u  amateur  minstrel;  ‘  ‘  *l  ’  "e  ‘ 

iderful  little  book. 

42.  HIE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER. — 
n  ag  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch 

.  s-n.  .  so  cud  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
nnd  amateur  shows. 


€  K 
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.  •  ****■  - .  v  i '  •  •  u  ii.  .  o  v  i.  »  ix  l  I  la, 

66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  bun- 
interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums  with  key  to  same.  A 
ete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A,  Auderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
life  secret,  and  one  that  every  ydung  man  desires  to  know 
!r.  ’  i  i  , 

HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Conlaining  the  rules  and  eti- 
<v I  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
ing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  tho  theatre,  church 

e  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

HOW  TO  RE£1TE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

•ng  the  most  popular  election'  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
"each  dialect,,  Vankee  and  Iri -h  dialect  pieces,  together 

dard  readings. 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR 


>o 
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SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.-  -The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  art 
fully  explained  by  this  little  bobk.  Besides  the  various  methods  o' 
handkerchief1,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  corn- 
tains  a  full  list;  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  if. 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happ?’ 
Without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW7  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new'  and  handsome 
little  hook  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  .etiquette  in  the  ballroom  and  at  parties?, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  oft'  in  all  popular  squar*? 
dances. 

No,  5.  HOW7  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lov* 
•courtship  jafea.  marriage,  giving  sensible,  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  die,;:  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting ' things  not  gen¬ 
erally  .known. 

No.  17.  HOW”  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  t ha 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and'  abrftad.  giving  t  - 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to’’ have  them' made  up. 

,  ;.No.,18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BE  A  UTI FTTT4.— One  of  ti- 
brightest  and  most  valuable  litile  books  ever  given  to  the  wot  - 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  bow  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  e • 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless,  Read,  this  l 
and  be  convinced  bow  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND 

.No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  i;  - 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  <  ' 

canary,  raoykingbmd,  bqboli.uk,  blackbird,  -paroquet,  .parrot,  vt  .. 

No.  39.  HQWTO  RAISE  DOG'S;  POW  TRY,  PIGEONS  /•  v 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  iPsy>- 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  IIOW7  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hKY 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  b:Nl 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrim,-tep 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW7  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A  v&v 
able  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mount; 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  FIOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner' and  method  of  raising,  keep'.vy 
taming,  breeding  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  £**! 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  tweii^ 
eight  illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the 
ever  published. 

miscellaneous. 

No..  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  Ti- 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  •;4>r 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  $>,y,:h 
directions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  and  gas  ba 
This  hook  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  FIOW7  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  handbook'  :i7- 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice  cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.  ett;, 
mNo-  FRANK  TOUSEV'S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANT* 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— G  iving  Ip 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  QgVf 
Canada.  Also,  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
fares  in  the  princ-ipal  cities,  x*eport.s  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  inidB&fi 
it,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published. 

No.  38.  IIOWT  TO  BECOME  YOBr  OWN  DOCTOR.— A 
derful  book,  containing  iiseful  and  practical  information  in  #.3 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recioes  for  genera1 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — 
taming  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranfstVi 
of  stamps  and  coins.  FTandsomely  illustrated. 

,  No.  58.  HO IV  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brefe 
tne  world-knbwn  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuftfe!’/-; 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginhers,  and  also  relates  some  advent?  ,7  > 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

.  No,  60  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Confute 

also  hqw  to 
Transparencies 
Abnev. 

^  No-  02.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITAPWB 
LADJfei . — Containing  full/  explanations  how  to  gain  adniittftMBL 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers, 


fS  1  tv  i*  .V .  “layiyurj,  xs  u  Lien,  outu  or  ameers, 
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